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discussing what education is or what it should be, what 

it does or what it should do. To all thinking persons, 
this topic presents endless fascination. 

Today the science of education is broken down into in- 
numerable specialized fields which — among other things — 
enable the educator to say quite specifically what he is 
attempting to do. But underlying all these specialized fields 
is the basic concept of education —as fascinating as ever, 
and as elusive when we attempt to define it in a few words. 

Yet, whether or not we can readily define it, education 
is what we at Junior Scholastic are primarily concerned with, 
and it is what primarily concerns you who are teachers. 

If we were to define education in a phrase, we would 
call it “a broadening of horizons.” It is with this definition 
in mind that we assemble and produce Junior Scholastic 
each week of the school year. It is our aim to help you bring 
the world into your classroom. 

How do we do this? 

Our very form is a help. Junior Scholastic appears as a 
fresh new unit each week. It brings the world today into 
the classroom. It presents a wide variety of material designed 
to catch and hold pupil attention. It is the pupil's very 
own magazine to which he 
may contribute as well as 
read. The interest Junior 
Scholastic holds for pupils 
is manifested in the thou- 
sands of letters we receive 
from readers — letters with 
comments, questions, sug- 
gestions, or contributions 
to Junior Writers, Shutter- 
bugs, How’re You Doing?, 
and Some Fun. 

Junior Scholastic is not 
. a substitute for textbooks. 
But it is designed to be used with basic textbooks. It makes 
the textbook content more meaningful, understandable, and 
interesting to the pupil. 

Given the pupil's attention, what do we do? 

We do what no textbook, by its very nature, can do. 
We do what even the most super-human teacher cannot find 
time to do thoroughly. We keep the pupil up-to-date on 
what is going on in the country and the world in which 
he lives. The world is changing so rapidly that keeping up 
with the changes, evaluating them, and sorting them out 
is a full-time job. And it is our job. 

Through the news pages of Junior Scholastic we keep 
the pupils abreast of important world news, with special 
attention to the United Nations. The news stories, like all 
other material in the magazine, are written in language the 
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This is the TEACHER EDITION of Junior Scholastic. The 
Weekly Lesson Plan appears on pages 5-T and 6-T. The edi- 
tion which students receive lies between pages 4-T and 5-T. 


The World in Your Classroom 





pupils can understand. They are written 
without bias, presenting all sides of con- 
troversy, when it exists. 

Through the theme articles we take 
pupils into foreign lands and tell about 
the past and present of these lands. 
Through the World Friendship Series we introduce the pupi! 
to boys and girls of his own age in other lands. When a 
reader finishes the theme article and World Friendship 
stories he will have a feel of the country which will neve: 
be surpassed unless he actually visits it. The World Friend 
ship dolls add to this impression by telling about some of the 
colorful costumes of peoples in various parts of the world 

This year Junior Scholastic has been guiding its readers 
about the countries of the Western Hemisphere, But Bib 
and Tuck are traveling in Europe and sending back stories 

Words to the Wise underlines the teaching of English 
departments. Junior Writers gives young writers a chance 
to have their work published. Science Question Box holds the 
interest of science fans, Shutterbugs of photography fans 
Stamps of stamp collectors. How're You Doing? helps th 
pupil to solve many of the social questions arising in his life 

Short stories present good reading material, suitable fo: 
the junior high school reader. Plays can be used as added 
reading pieces, or actually put on in assemblies or the 
classroom. 

The cross-word puzzle (we call it Quiz-Word) is pegged 
on state identification. 

Junior Scholastic gives you fresh stimulating material fo: 
the pupil. And it gives you something else — numerous im- 
aginative ways to utilize this material. A Weekly Lesson 
Plan appears in your desk copy of the magazine. (See page 
5-T of this issue.) * * 

Each issue includes quick tests for the pupil. Toward the 
end of each semester a review quiz is published in separate 
sheets covering material printed in Junior Scholastic during 
that semester. The first semester quiz is included with this 
issue. 

We have unbounded faith in the powers of the young 
people today. But the World of Tomorrow depends ver) 
much on how we shape our young people today. Let u 
help you bring the world of today into your classroom. 

We are sending this issue to many teachers who have no! 
used Junior Scholastic in class. To them we say: Read this 
issue, then give your pupils the opportunity — each one o! 
them — to have his and her own copy of the magazine nex! 
semester, starting with the issue of February 2nd. By filling 
out the enclosed order card, and indicating the number o! 
copies you would like to have during a three-week tria! 
period, the February 2nd issue will be delivered to you 
in plenty of time before the néw term starts. 

This “tentative order” card feauires no postage stamp. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly during the school year 





school year or 45c a semester. Single 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


h May iriclusive, bar duri school holidays and 
class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of ee 3, 1879. tents ¢opyright, 1949, by | Scholastic 


Dp $1.50 a school yeer. Single copy (current school year) 10 cents 


mid-term. Entered as second- $ 
ION PRICES: 90¢ a 
. Office of Publication, Bt 
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Theme Articles for the Second Semester 
































Date of March 2 El Salvador April 20 Ecuador 

Issue March 9 Haiti April 27 Nicaragua 
Feb. 2_.--+-=~—s—s» Panama Canal Zone March 16 Costa Rica May 4 Colombia 
fole. Diittdiincmne ___.. Bolivia March 23 Dominican Republic May 11 Pacific Trusteeship 
Feb. 16 Guatemala April 6 Honduras May 18 ___._. Hawaii 
Feb. 23 Virgin Islands April 13 The Guianas May 25 The United Nations 


These Free Materials for Every Classroom 


Nearly 10,000 teachers successfully used these 
incentives last year to give special recognition 
to pupils for achievement in language devel- 
opment and social studies. Request your 
supply now for immediate delivery. Check 
space provided on order card. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE 
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A CQ Membership Card for EVERY pupil. The card is signed 
by the Editor of Junior Scholastic. When the teacher receives 
the cards, she should sign each card, and give a card to each 
pupil for his own signature. The card remains the permanent 
property of the pupil. Its unique design provides spaces for 
weekly scores, monthly averages, and the affixing of CQ Award 
Stamps by pupils whose work that month has met the standard 
SET BY THE TEACHER or whose work has shown appreciable 


improvement over the previous month’s work. 


In the CQ packet of materials sent each teacher is included a 
generous supply of CQ stamps to be awarded to pupils. Some 
teachers appoint a CQ Award Committee, consisting of three 
pupils and the teacher. Or, the committee may be elected by 
the class. The committee sets the standards by which the stamps 
will be awarded at the conclusion of each month’s work. Both 
stamps and membership cards are colorfully printed. Extra 
stamps available on request. No charge for any of these materials. 


Classroom Record Chart. The classroom charts may be posted 
on the wall or blackboard. The class may be divided into two 
teams, one chart used to keep the record of each team. 


Certificate of Merit. After the final issue of each term, you may 
award a Certificate of Merit to the pupil who has the highest 
Citizenship Quotient for the term. We send you two Certificates 
now, for you may wish to display them. 


Additional cards, stamps, charts or certificates, if needed, will 
be supplied by the Editor of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Word Wizard Buttons, 10 to a class, are available on request. 
Teachers may award them to pupils showing marked progress 
or attaining certain standards in vocabulary development, spell- 
ing, cross-word puzzle work, composition, etc. 


The CQ program revolves around the 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ published in every issue 
of Junior Scholastic. After studying the con- 
tents of each issue, the pupils should take the 
CQ test. (Page 20, this issue.) Some teachers 
remove the CQ page from the magazines 
before passing them out to their pupils. An 
advertisement is printed on the reverse side 
of the CQ page. Thus the page can be re- 
moved without loss of basic editorial matter. 
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Off the Press 


Literary History of the United States, 
edited by Robert E. Spiller, Willard 
Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, Henry 
Seidel Canby, and Associates. $ vols. 
Macmillan. Vols. I and II, 1421 pp.; 
Vol. III (Bibliog.), 817 pp. $20. 


Three hundred years of history have 
deepened American literature to such 
an extent that only a corps of analysts, 
each a specialist in his own right, can 
hope to separate the gold from the dross. 
When the object of a literary history 
becomes not merely sketching the 
main trends but covering the myriad 
side issues and nuances that have gone 
into the building of our literary heritage, 
then you have a massive undertaking. 
The three volumes, which have been 
fashioned from contributions by literary 
experts who are both profound and 
readable, represent the most important 
interpretation of our literary culture to 
appear since the publication of the 
Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature at the time of the First World 
War. 

Chapters in the first two volumes 
follow generally the chronological ap- 
proach, and range from the eolonial 
period through World War II. Within 
each of ten sections, movements, ideas, 
and authors are weighed critically and 
their origins and subsequent influence 
are evaluated. Literature is classified 
broadly as historical writing, poetry, 
humor, philosophy, criticism, novels, 
short stories, drama; even language 
itself is scrutinized. Chapters are un- 
signed, partly because the editors 
shifted material about to conform to 
the basic plan. There is a list of 55 con- 
tributors, however, and they are cred- 
ited with specific chapters. For exam- 
ple, the section, “A World Literature,” 
which covers the period from the end 
of World War I to World War II, con- 
tains a chapter on the impact of war 
and depression on literature, by Allan 
Nevins; “How Writers Lived,” by Mal- 
colm Cowley; “Speculative Thinkers,” 
by Brand Blanshard; “A Cycle of Fic- 
tion,” by Maxwell Geismar; “American 
Drama,” by Joseph Wood Krutch; 
“Poetry,” by F. O. Matthiessen; literary 
criticism, by Morton D. Zabel; and the 
effect of American books abroad, by 
Malcolm Cowley. 

Volume III, which can be purchased 
separately, is a critical listing of bibli- 
ographies, depositories, primary and 
secondary sources in manuscript, book, 
and pamphlet form. It follows, in part, 


the organization of the text, but goes 
beyond it in introducing an enormous 
range of materials. About 200 authors 
are treated individually, including John 
Cotton and James T. Farrell, by refer- 
ence to their works and their critics. 
This work will not be the last critical 
survey of the American literary stream. 
But it will enlighten and guide us until 
another generation with new values sees 
the past from a different perspective. 


World Government: The Twenty-Sec- 
ond Annual Debate Handbook of the 
NUEA, 2 vols., edited by Bower Aly. 
Artcraft Press, Columbia, Mo., 1948. 
I, 220 pp.; II, 220 pp. 


Not only high school and college de- 
baters but all who are interested in 
methods for establishing world peace 
will be indebted to the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association for collect- 
ing important articles «and bibliogra- 
phies on the problem. Contributors in- 
clude Ely Culbertson, Clark M. Eichel- 





FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


This is a Teacher Edition copy. 
The edition which students receive 
begirs on the facing page. Follow- 
ing the 40-page student edition, the 
Teacher Edition continues on page 
5-T. Each week the teacher receives 
a copy of the student magazine with 
special teacher pages bound around 
the outside of the student edition. 

Once a month, the Teacher Edi- 
tion is expanded to Scholastic 
Teacher, from 16 to 32 pages of 
valuable features of particular in- 
terest to the classroom teacher. 











berger, Albert Einstein, Philip Jessup, 
Clarence Streit, Norman Thomas, Cord 
Meyer Jr., and Carl Van Doren. Al- 
though there is a section for arguments 
against world government, the great 
weight of materials is on the side of 
world government. 

Librarians will be especially inter- 
ested in the announcement on page 60 
of Volume I. It offers at half the regular 
price eighteen books and pamphlets 
which provide the nucleus for a library 
on world government. 


Modern Medical Discoveries, by Irmen- 
garde Eberle. Crowell, 1948. 183 pp., 
$2.50. 

The author has dedicated her book 

“to the young people of today who will 





be the medical scientists of tomorrow.” 
If her popularization of the discoveries 
of such life-savers as penicillin, sulfa, 
atabrine, and plasma inspires so much 
as a single youngster with the patience 
of Dr. Alexander Fleming in furthering 
the development of penicillin, her effort 
will have been a triumph. By jntegrat- 
ing anecdote with accurate biographical! 
detail, and by describing in non-techni- 
cal language the researches which made 
possible the wonder drugs of recent 
years, she has made a real contribution 


Historical Sociology: Its Origins and 
Development, by Harry Elmer 
Barnes. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
186 pp., $3. 


“The problem is clear, but the time 
is short,” according to this author, who 
has been analyzing the story of mankind 
for three decades. Dr. Barnes, who is, 
perhaps, best known for his immense 
History of Western Civilization, is a 
prolific writer and researcher. He hopes 
that we can save ourselves from de 
struction if we apply the valid findings 
of historical sociologists and bring our 
institutions up to date. 

In examining the work of historical 
sociologists from Plato to Boas, Barnes 
finds pronounced weaknesses in meth- 
odology which have led to invalid gen- 
eralizations about man’s development 
He is merciless in cutting the ground 
from beneath such interpreters of our 
past as Toynbee and Sorokin, especial!) 
the former who has climbed into th 
best-seller category. The early chapters 
of the book are virtually a “who’s who" 
of writers who have had anything to 
say about the course -we have taken 
from cave life to Oak Ridge. The clos 
ing chapters find Barnes at his best as 
he surveys world history and applies 
his findings to our times. That he is 
planning “a comprehensive and unified 
treatment of the whole history of hu 


‘man society and social institutions from 


primitive times to the twentieth cen- 
tury” comes as no surprise. 


New England Bean-Pot. American F ol} 
Stories to Read and to Tell, by Morit: 
Jagendorf. Vanguard, 1948. 272 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this volume Dr. Jagendorf has co!- 
lected forty-six yarns heard by word « 
mouth or ferreted from little-known o!< 
records. All have in common a New 
England locale, and they range fron 
the fabulous baptism of Paul Bunyan 
hero of American lumberjack tall tales 
to the story of Tiny Perry, small in siz 
but a giant in goodness. They make 
good reading and listening for children 


Howarp L. Hurwitz 


THIS WEEK’S LESSON PLANS AND TEACHING AIDS ON PAGES 5-T—7-T (at end of student edition) 




















Right this way to the greatest 
Portable Show on earth ! 





SEE THESE AMAZING 
NEW TYPING FEATURES! 








Finger-Flow Keys! Keys 
shaped to the contour of your 
fingers. Makes typing easier, 
faster, more accurate! You'll 


THE NEW 
find these keys only on the 
new Royal! , ROYAL 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Speed Spacer! Another Royal ex- 
clusive. The space bar is built right 
into the typewriter frame. Your 
thumb can’t miss it! 


‘ * Held over by popular demand— 
“Magic” Margin 
Streamlined Beauty! Sweeping a All the new wonders of this portable 
lines! Pleasing tone combinations! =: ie” he) el Gli Memmows 
Non-glare finish! Gleaming chrome 8 a ale on al’s a 
touches! And the new Royal is Mage Marge, Royal's excmsive 
! <ggnety it 
sturdy as it is beautiful! magn setting device! 





> i 7 HURRY! HURRY! HURRY! 
> a a © Come see the standard typewriter in portable size! 
The keyboard is identical in size and width to that of an 


ROYAL PORTABLE alice typewsiter 
The controls are like those on an office typewriter. 


The World’s First Truly Modern Portable Typewriter Truly, it’s a standard typewriter in portable size! See the 
new Royal Portable at your dealer’s. Learn how easy it 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters is to own one. Two models: Quiet De Luxe and Arrow. 





“Magic” is a registered trade-mark of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Fighting has broken out in Indo- 
nesia. (See map below.) 

The fighting is between Nether- 
lands troops and the people of the 
Republic of Indonesia. Three islands 
—Java, Sumatra, and Madura—make 
up the Republic of Indonesia. These 
islands lie in the Netherlands East 
Indies (also called the Dutch East 
Indies ). 

The Indies are rich in oil, tin, rub- 
ber, spices, and coffee. 

During World War II, Japanese 
troops occupied the Indies. After 
Japan surrendered, Indonesians liv- 
ing on Java, Sumatra, and Madura 
declared their independence. They 
set up the Republic of Indonesia. It 
has an area of about 218,000 square 
miles and a population of 60,000,000. 


DUTCH SEND TROOPS 


The Dutch didn’t like the idea of 
losing their hold on these rich 
islands. And they did not believe 
Indonesians were ready for self- 
government. So they sent troops to 
the Indies to put down the rebellion. 

In November, 1946, after more 
than a year of fighting, the Dutch 
and the Indonesians made peace. 
Both sides agreed to a plan to make 
the Indonesians partners with the 
Dutch in a Netherlands-Indonesian 
Union. 

They decided to name the Indo- 
nesian part of the Union “The United 
States of Indonesia.” There were to 
be three states: (1) The Republic of 
Indonesia; (2) Dutch Borneo; (3) 
the Great East, which includes all 
islands from Bali to western New 
Guinea. 

But this peace didn’t last long. 
The Indonesians and Dutch could 























Dutch Attack in Indonesia 


not agree on what kind of govern- 
ment to have until the United States 
of Indonesia could be set up. In July, 
1947, the Dutch again attacked. 

This time the U. N. stepped in. It 
ordered both sides to stop fighting. 
It also sent a commission to Indo- 
nesia. With the commission’s help, 
the Dutch and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia signed a truce. 

Under the truce, both sides agreed 
to settle their differences in a peace- 
ful manner. But last month the 
Dutch attacked the Republic of 
Indonesia for the third time. 


U. S. STOPS AID 


Why did the Dutch army attack 
again? 

1. The Dutch and the Indonesians 
still could not agree on what kind of 
government to have until the United 
States of Indonesia could be set up. 

2. The Dutch said the Republic 
does not know how to govern itself 
and is run by Communists. The 
Republic of Indonesia answered that 
it is not run by Communists. 

3. The Dutch said they had 
learned of a secret plan by the Re- 
public to attack the Dutch army. 
Indonesians said this was not true. 

This third attack angered Austral- 
ian and U. S. representatives in the 
U. N. Australia said the Dutch vio- 
lated* the U. N. charter and should 
be dropped from the U. N. The U. S. 
stopped sending Marshal] Plan 
money to the Dutch government in 
the East Indies. 

As this issue of Junior Scholastic 
goes to press, the Dutch army has 
paid no attention to a U. N. order to 
end the war. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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Solid green area is islands of Republic of Indonesia. White area shows 
other Dutch East Indies islands. Australia controls eastern New Guinea. 











DISAPPOINTED BERLIN 


CHILDREN 





Wide World Photo 


A German radio station gave a Christmas party for Berlin boys and girls 
in a movie theatre. Each young guest was promised a stick of U. S. chew- 
ing gum. The theatre’s 1,800 seats quickly filled. Photo shows some of 
the 3,500 boys and girls for whom there was no room—or chewing gum. 





Costa Rica Invaded 


In the summer of 1947, the nations 
ot the Western Hemisphere drew up 
a treaty. It is called the Mutual 
Defense Treaty of Rio de Janeiro. 

This treaty says that an attack 
against any one nation of the West- 
ern Hemisphere shall be considered 
an attack against all of them. Under 
the treaty, each country in the West- 
ern Hemisphere has to help the 
country -under attack. 

It was agreed that at least 14 na- 
tions would have to sign the treaty 
before any action could be taken. 
Last month Costa Rica became the 
14th nation to sign. 

A week later, armed forces from 
Nicaragua invaded Costa Rica. 

Most of the invaders were rebel 
Costa Ricans who opposed the pres- 
ent government in their country. 
Costa Rica made use of the treaty 
and charged Nicaragua with invad- 
ing Costa Rican territory. Costa 
Rica said: 

1. Nicaragua let the rebel Costa 
Ricans assemble their army in Nica- 
ragua and then invade Costa Rica. 

2. Nicaragua let some of its troops, 
help the Costa Rican rebels. 





Two days after the invasion, Costa 
Rica appealed to the Council of the 
Organization of American States. 
The Council is made up of represen- 
tatives of American countries. The 
Council acts as a spokesman for na- 
tions which have signed the treaty. 

The Council appointed a four- 
nation commission to find out who 
was to blame for the trouble between 
Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

This is what the commission 
decided: 

1. Nicaragua was wrong in letting 
the Costa Rican rebels assemble and 
invade Costa Rica from Nicaragua. 
But Nicaragua did not send her own 
troops. 


2. Costa Rica was wrong, too. The : 


commission said Costa Rica had 
aided a military group planning to 
overthrow Nicaragua’s government. 
The commission told Costa Rica to 
disband this group. 

Both countries then were ordered 
to stop fighting. 

The countries which have already 
signed the Rio treaty are: Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Domini- 
can Republic, El Salvador, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, U. S., Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. 


U. N. Children’s Bill 


A Bill of Rights for boys and girls 
the world over may be passed by the 
United Nations. 

The U. N. General Assembly is 
expected to discuss the bill when it 
meets this April in Flushing Mead- 
ow, N. Y. The U. N. World Health 
Organization, which fights disease. 
wrote the bill. 

Here is what the bill asks for boys 
and girls: |; 

1. They must be protected from 
bad health no matter what thei 
race, nationality, religion. 

2. They must be given the chanc: 
to develop their bodies and minds. 

3. Some boys and girls do not have 
families. Each country must see to it 
that these boys and girls are given 
special care. 

4, Hungry, sick boys and girls 
must be fed and nursed. 

5. All must receive schooling 
which will develop their abilities so 
they can earn a living when the 
grow older. All must be trained to 
become good citizens of their coun- 
tries and the world. 

6. They must be protected against 
people who will do them harm. 

7. They must be encouraged to do 
their best for their families, countries, 
and the world. 


New Coins Suggested 


Two new coins may jingle in your 
pocket someday. 

The American Institute for Inter- 
mediate* Coinage wants the U. S. to 
mint 2%-cent and 7%-cent coins as 
well as our other coins. 

The 2%-cent coin would be called 
a “Ben” in honor of Benjamin Frank- 
lin who was known for his thrift. 

The 7%-cent coin would be called 
a “Link” in honor of Abraham Lin- 
coln and to show the link between 
a nickel and dime. 

Such “in-between” coins, the Insti- 
tute says, would save U. S. buyers 
millions of dollars each year. 

The Institute says we can’t pay 
exact prices such as 2%, 7%, or 17% 
cents for many things. So we pa) 
more than the exact price. 

Any change in our coin system 
would have to be approved by 
Congress. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 





thousand miles from the sea, lies 
beautiful land— 
Paraguay. To all the world this lovely 
land cries out a warning. “Beware of 
war!” it says. “If you would make 
your country great, turn swords into 


[ the heart of South America, a 


a small, very 


ploughshares. Ruin, desolation, 
leath—these are the fruits of war.” 

Paraguay knows how true these 
words are. Three-quarters of a cen- 
tury ago it took up the sword—and 
ll but perished by the sword. Only 
now is it beginning to recover. 

But let us begin at the begin- 


no 


lime * 


In the year 1536 a Spanish boat 
sailed slowly up the Parana (pah- 
ruh-NAH) River. The men aboard 
that boat were not looking for gold. 
[hey wanted a place to settle down. 
Back in Buenos Airés they had left 
their fellow colonists near starva- 
tion. A new home had to be found. 


THE NEW COLONY 


Up the river a thousand miles the 
Spaniards reached their journey’s 
end. The rich red soil of the country- 
side was bursting with fruitfulness. 
Friendly Indians came down to 
greet them. The Spaniards tied up 
their boat, landed their gear, built a 
wooden fort. “We will call our colony 
isuncién in honor of the Assumption 

the Blessed Virgin,” they said. 
Later they sent a messenger back 
lown to the mouth of the river to 
tell their friends. 

In Spain there was rejoicing over 
the establishment of another colony. 
But the kings of Spain were to have 
plenty of trouble with it. 

People who come to colonize a 
land have deep feelings about inde- 
pendence. That’s the way we felt in 
ur country. That’s the way the 
Spanish colonists at Asuncién (ah- 
soon-SYON ) felt in theirs. 

There was afiother reason, too, why 
the settlers at Asuncién soon began 
to feel themselves a new and sep- 
irate nation. 





“Why,” said they, “should we get 
more Spaniards to come over here 
to develop the land when we have 
plenty of friendly Guarani (gwah- 
rah-NEE ) Indians right here on the 
spot? Why should we not join hearts 
and hands with them?” They did, 
and out of the union of their blood 
a new nation was born—Paraguay. 

The Paraguayans did not feel 
themselves a part of Spain. There 
were uprisings in Paraguay. Finally 
in 1811 independence came. But it 
came without bloodshed because 
the Spanish governor himself sided 
with the Paraguayans. 

If only Paraguay had continued 
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on the path of peace! It was not to 
be. The foolish son of a wise father 
was to bring Paraguay to ruin. 

In the year 1840 Carlos Lopez had 
become dictator of Paraguay. He 
was one of those rare creatures—a 
good dictator. But he made one big 
mistake—he sent his eldest son, 
Francisco, to study in Faris. Paris 
went to Francisco's head. 

The young man came home with 
grand ideas. He wasn’t satisfied to be 
ruler of a little country like Para- 
guay. He wanted to be a second 
Napoleon, an emperor. Emperor of 
South America! What a delightful 
title!) He even had his empress all 
picked out. Handsome, red-haired, 
Irish Elisa Lynch, whom he had 
fallen in love with at Paris, was by 
his side as he got off the boat. 

Francisco Lopez could hardly 
wait. As soon as he took over the 
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government at his father’s death, he 
began building an army. Two years 
later he started a war. Nobody, he 
thought, could stand up against 
him. He would not waste time taking 
the countries one by one. He could 
handle Argentina, Brazil, and Uru- 
guay all at the same time. 

But Francisco Lopez had bitten 
off more than he could chew. The 
war went on and on—for five years. 
When Asuncion fell, Lopez fled with 
just 100 men. Filled with war fever 
the people still cried, “Conquest or 
death.” Miraculously another army 
ot 10,000 gathered. 


END OF THE WAR 

The red soil of Paraguay turned 
redder still. Nearly every able- 
bodied man fell in battle. And still 
the people fought on. Boys of 12 and 
15 filled the ranks. So did grand- 
fathers. battalions were 
formed. But not until Lopez himself 
had been killed was the war brought 
to an end. It had been the bloodiest 
war ever fought in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Women's 


“I die with my country,” Lopez 
said. But this was not quite true. 
Paraguay did not die. 

The Paraguayans had to harvest 
the bitter fruits of war. When peace 
had been declared and they looked 
about them, three-fourths of the 


Paraguayan people were dead. Out 
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of 1,125,000, less than 300,000 had 
survived the war. And of these only 
29,000 were men—mainly young 
boys and “ancients.” Paraguay had 
become a country of unhappy 
women. 

For years afterwards women and 
little children tilled the blood- 
stained earth. They learned that it 
is easier to destroy than to build. It 
takes an instant to kill a man. It 
takes years for him to grow up. 


LANDLOCKED COUNTRY 


The road back was long and hard. 
It would have been long and hard 
for any nation so broken by war. 
But for Paraguay it was especially 
difficult; Pafaguay’s geography is 
against the country. 

Paraguay is a landlocked country. 
It has to depend on rivers for trans- 
portation—on the Parana on the 
southern border, the Pilcomayo 
(peel-koh-MAY-oh) on the western, 
and the Paraguay River that divides 
the country. Almost everything that 
comes into Paraguay and everything 
that leaves it must travel by these 
dark, slow-moving rivers. And it is 
900 miles from Paraguay’s border to 
the sea. 

This is a great handicap to trade. 
It is hard to get goods in or out of 
the country. And transportation is 
expensive. When its cost is added to 
the cost of imports, the imports be- 





come very expensive. The same thing 
is true of exports. Because of expen- 
sive transportation they cost more 
than the same things produced in 
other countries. 

The only thing Paraguay can do is 
to develop products other countries 
do not have. Fortunately Paraguay 
has some unusual things. One of 
them is the shrub, yerba maté (YER- 
bah MAH-tay). 

Yerba maté is another name fo 
Paraguayan tea. Once this tea was 
drunk only by the Guaranis. Now it 
is a popular drink in many South 
American countries, as popular 
coffee is with us. Argentineans ar 
especially fond of yerba maté. Para- 
guay grows huge quantities of th: 
leaves for Argentina. Yerba maté, i: 
fact, is Paraguay’s chief export. 

AXE-BREAKER TREE 

Quebracho (kay-BRAH-choh) is 
another thing Paraguay has. Qu 
bracho is a tall, red tree. Its wood is 
so heavy that it will not float. This 
of course, is no advantage. But thi 
fact that it is also extremely hard 
so hard that they call it the “ax 
breaker” tree—is an advantage. It is 
good for building. 

Quebracho is also the best sourc: 
of tannin*® in all the world. Tannin is 
important in many industries. It is 
also a medicine. Tannin is an excel- 
lent thing for treating burns, as man) 
a fireman knows whose life has bee: 
saved by it. 

Orange trees, which grow well in 
Paraguay, yield another peculia) 
product. This is petitgrain*® oil. Th: 
Paraguayans extract it from bitter 
orange leaves and sell it abroad fo: 
the making of perfume. 
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Engine used to haul quebracho logs 
to U.S. owned mill at Puerto Pinasco. 
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Paraguay has other valuable re- 
sources. It has iron, manganese, cop- 
per, graphite, sulphur, and mercury. 
But it cannot use these for manufac- 
tures because it has no coal to run 
factories. There are some marvelous 
waterfalls. They could produce elec- 
tricity for power, just as our own 
Niagara does. But it takes lots of 
money and people to harness a water- 
fall. 

In this whole country, which is 
about as big as California, there are 
only about a million people. They are 
still only planning to develop elec- 
tric power and transportation. They 
have been so busy recovering from 
the ruin of war that they have been 
able to build just one railroad—750 
miles long. The road runs between 
{suncién and Villa Rica and then 
out of the country. In Paraguay the 
river boat, the ox-cart, the donkey, 
ind the human back do nearly all 
the carrying. 

Most of Paraguay’s people live on 
tarms. They grow cotton, sugar cane, 
rice, grains, tobacco, oranges, fruit. 
[he weather is something like that 
of Florida, and plants grow well. 
[here are plenty of cattle in the 
country, too. There are five cattle for 
every inhabitant. 

SPEAK TWO LANGUAGES 

The pace of living is easy—nobody 
s in a hurry. The sun shines. The 
earth brings forth more than one 
crop a year. And the people do not 
isk for much. Either a family owns 
ts little plot of land, or it rents a 
little plot of land. Many people are 
just agricultural laborers, working 
for big landowners. One of these, an 
{rgentinean, owns 56,000 acres of 
Paraguayan land. 

Nearly all the people speak two 
languages—Spanish and Guarani. 
They learned the languages at home. 

There is a law that says every child 
must go to school. But not many do. 
lhree-quarters of the people don't 
know how to read or write. Only 
bout one person in 200 gets as far 
is high school. 

That is how life is in the southern 
third of Paraguay. North of the Para- 
guay River that divides the country, 
life is very much simpler than this. 
For this is the Chaco, the northern 
two-thirds of Paraguay. Most of it is 
jungle. It is a wild region, much of 
it unexplored. It contains grazing 
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lands, valuable hardwood forests, 
many ferocious beasts and poisonous 
serpents, and oil. 

Eight thousand Lengua Indians 
live in the Chaco. They are separated 
by the Chaco from the rest of the 
people of Paraguay. They have 
never learned the Spanish language. 
Most of them have not changed their 
ways in the past four hundred years. 

The Indians of the Chacoeare a 
branch of the Guaranis. But they 
speak a different language. When 
the Lenguas come across the river 
to Asuncién, everybody can see that 
they are different. They seem to 
come not only from another region, 
but from another age. 

It will be a long time before the 
Chaco is developed. Paraguayans 
have plenty of problems in the 
southern third of their country. They 
have to work hard to make up for 
their bad geographic position. 


GOVERNMENT 


Will they be able to do it? That 
depends in large part on what kind 
ot leadership Paraguay has. 

Paraguay is not a 
country. The president of Paraguay 
is a dictator, ruling without help or 
advice from his people. When any 
group protests, it is silenced by the 
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police and the army. If the opposing 
group gets strong enough, there is a 
revolution. Then a new man becomes 
president-dictator. Paraguay has just 
had such a change after five months 
of civil war. 

All this does not make for progress 
and prosperity. Yet Paraguay could 
have both. Its position in the heart 
of South America is a disadvantage. 
But this could be overcome. Switzer- 
land’s position in Europe is no better. 
Yet Switzerland has proved that an 
inland country can live very nicely. 


WHOLE VILLAGE MAKES LACE 

Such a country must have peace, 
make the most of natural resources, 
and develop special skills. 

The people of Paraguay are capa- 
ble of developing special skills. They 
already do some very delicate work 
with their hands. There is a whole 
village, for instance, that makes lace. 
Another village makes baskets, and 
another hammocks. There is a town 
that makes rough pigskin into travel- 
ing bags. Others make bowls and 
boxes out of the hardwoods of the 
forests. 

Some of these crafts could be de- 
veloped further and so help Para- 
guay to overcome its bad geographic 
position, 





The family of a Paraguayan worker on the front porch of their home. 





How we live in 
PARAGUAY 


By Guillermo Antonio Enciso 


5 OTH my fath- 

er and mother 
are native Para- 
guayans, and I 
was born in Asun- 
cién. My father, 
a lawyer, is of pure Spanish descent. 
My mother is a Creole. In our coun- 
try a Creole is a person of Spanish 
and Guarani Indian blood. 

I attend the fourth grade, and 
though I am not the first student in 
my class, I am not one of the last. 
I am eleven years old. I play basket- 
ball and swim. I also ride a bicycle. 
I like to play football. 

Paraguay is situated in the heart 
of Latin America, and Asuncion is in 
the heart of Paraguay. My city is 
one of the oldest in South America 
and is also the capital of Paraguay. 

When the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh in your country, Asuncién was 
already 80 years old. 


Guillermo 


1 LIKE THE COUNTRY 


For my small country Asunci6én is 
a very large city. In the whole coun- 
try we have only 1,125,000 people, 
and 250,000 of them live in Asun- 
cién. The city is laid out in regular 
squares. Many streets are paved. 
And we have electric lights and 
’ street cars. We also have many 
churches and a cathedral, a college, 
and a public library. 

I do not care much for city life. 
I enjoy going to my uncle’s farm. It 
lies in the orange country, and it is 
very beautiful when the oranges are 
ripe and contrast with the green 
grapes. They are like gold spangles 
in an atmosphere full of the sweet 
perfume of the ripe fruit. 

Besides oranges, there are peach 


trees, guavas, pineapples, mangoes. 


and other fruits on my uncle’s farm. 
Corn, manioc, sweet potatoes, and 
all kinds of vegetables grow there 
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also. My uncle has several cows and 
three horses. He rides a horse when 
he goes where there are no _high- 
ways. On the roads he drives an old 
station wagon. He drives to town 
every day to deliver milk and other 
farm products. Uncle also has an 
oxcart. We use it when going to the 
surrounding country. The oxcart is 
of use in field work, too. 

My aunt prepares tasty dishes for 
us. We like her Paraguayan soup, 
which is made of corn, cheese, milk 
and eggs, besides other good things. 
My aunt also makes fine desserts, 
candy, and tasty bread. 

On weekends in the country we 
alternate parties with picnics, bath- 
ing in brooks, and hunting. 


By Maria Graciela Sosa 
Y friends call 


me “Guaire- 
fiita” (gwy - reh- 
NYEE - tah) be- 
cause I am a na- 
tive of Villarica 
(veel - yar - EE- 
kah), capital of 
the old Spanish 
province of Guai- 
ra (gwy- RAH). 
Villarica used to be raided by armed 
bands who lived in the great Bra- 
zilian forests. Several times it was 
set on fire and ransacked, Finally the 
city was moved to a more protected 
place nearer Asuncién. 

For many generations back my 
family is pure Guarani Indian. 

I am attending the 5th grade in 
Normal School. This is one of the 
principal schools in our republic. 
The school educates hundreds of 
students who afterwards teach in the 
city schools and in nearby towns. 

I live with my parents and brothers 
in an old, comfortable, big house 
built in the colonial times. The house 
is near the main public square. We 
face the street, but we have a patio 
with trees. The house has two large 
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corridors supported by solid pillars. 
The walls of our house are more 
than half-a-yard thick. This keeps 
the temperature always cool within 
the house, even in the hottest days 
of summer. 

On the thick and solid walls of the 
house you see the “hamaqueros” 
(hah - mah - KARE - ose). These are 
iron hooks that support the ropes 
from which the hammocks hang. 
These hammocks, woven by the wom- 
en with threads of cocoa-tree leaves 
or other native threads, make very 
comfortable swings. They are used 
all over Paraguay. Even in the most 
modern buildings in the capital, ham- 
mock hooks are as essential as elec- 
tric lights. 

My city is situated on a wide plain. 
Several rivers and brooks run across 
the plain. In the German colony near 
by, the farmers raise grapes. These 
are the most important vineyards in 


the country. 


CENTER OF ART 


Not long ago an historical film was 
produced at Villarica by an Argen- 
tine motion picture company. Some 
of my friends and I saw scenes being 
taken. We thought it funny when we 
saw several neighbors dressea up in 
Indian costumes or in the clothes of 
colonial times. 

Villarica, or Villarica of the Holy 
Ghost, as it is called officially, is a 
modern and pretty place. Although 
it has only a small population, it is 
considered the second capital of the 
republic. This is because it is a cen- 
ter of art and business. 

Villarica has given Paraguay many 
men who became famous in politics, 
art, science, and literature. I am 
especially proud of the poets who 
came from my city. 

Villarica’s paved straight streets, 
as well as its beautiful gardens, make 
the city more beautiful than other 
cities in my country. The Guairefios 
take pride in their old customs. The 
local families are noted for their hos- 
pitality and good manners. 
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BY JESSE STUART 


Squirrels 


RANDPA walked slowly up the 
j road with his double-bitted 

ax across his shoulder and his 
hat in his hand. 

“Wonder why Grandpa’s comin’ 
home early?” I asked Mom. 

“I don’t know,” she said, looking 
down the road toward Grandpa. 
“Pap shuffles his feet like he’s tired. 
And he may be sick.” 

But I knew Grandpa wasn’t tired 
and he wasn’t sick when he looked 
at me with a big smile and said, “I’m 
bringin’ you something, Shan.” 

“Grandpa,” I said, running toward 
him. 

Grandpa stopped under the apple 
tree that was beginning to bloom. 

“Look in my hat,” he said, soon as 
[ reached him. 


“Little squirrels!” I shouted. 

Then Mom came up and looked 
into Grandpa’s hat. 

“The poor little things,” Mom 
said. 

“Six little squirrels,” I laughed. 

“Where's their mother?” Mom 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” Grandpa said. 
“She was away from the big chestnut 
oak when we cut it. We didn’t know 
there were any squirrels in it until 
the tree fell and a nest rolled from 
the top.” 

“Looks like it would’ve killed these 
little squirrels,” I said. ' 

“They're alive and well,” Grandpa 
said as the March wind lifted his 
gray hair. “Watch ‘em huntin’ for 
their mother.” 

“We'd better take the squirrels to 
the house and feed em,” Mom said. 
“Shan, go find a goose quill.” 

Mom and Grandpa walked toward 
the house and I hurried to find a 
goose quill. ~ 

When I got back to the house, 
Grandpa was sitting in the kitchen 
holding the hat on his lap. He was 
talking to Mom while she poured 
warm milk into the bottle. 

“Here's the quill,” I said. 

“They'll be fed now,” Mom said as 
she put the goose quill through the 
hole she had made in the stopper. 
Then Mom put the stopper in the 
bottle. 

Mom lifted one little squirrel at a 
time from Grandpa's hat and cud- 
dled it in one hand while with the 
other she held the bottle. She put the 
goose quill to the squirrel’s mouth. 
The baby squirrel put his forefeet 
around the quill and held it while 
he nursed the bottle until Mom had 
to pull him away. And while Mom 
picked up each squirrel and fed him, 
Grandpa and I looked on. 

“Watch how your mother feeds 
‘em,” Grandpa said. “This will be 
your job.” 





After Mom had fed one of the 
squirrels she put it back in Grand- 
pa’s hat. 

“Look how full that little fellow 
is,” Mom said, laughing. “He'll want 
to sleep now.” 

When Mom had finished feeding 
the squirrels and had put them back 
in Grandpa’s hat they went to sleep. 

“They can’t live in my hat,” Grand- 
pa said. “Shan, we'll have to make 
‘em a box.” 


Tuar afternoon Grandpa worked 
in March wind without his hat while 
the baby squirrels used it for a bed. 
I carried tools and planks to Grand- 
pa while he made me a box for my 
squirrels. Inside the big box he made 
a little box for their bedroom. I car- 
ried leaves and put in this bedroom 
for their bed. Then Grandpa cov- 
ered the top of the box with a fine- 
meshed wire. He fixed a little door 
for me to take them out at feeding 
time. 

“Now theyll have a nice little 
house,” Grandpa said. 

“Thank you, Grandpa.” 

I brought Grandpa’s hat from the 
kitchen and we lifted the squirrels 
from it and put them in their bed- 
room onto their bed of leaves. 

We stood watching them crawl 
close to each other as if they were 
hunting their mother. After they had 
crawled over the leaves a few min- 
utes, they huddled to®ether in a pile 
and went to sleep. Then Grandpa 
carried the box from under the wal- 
nut tree by the smokehouse into our 
front room. j 

“I want the box to stay in this 
corner, Mallie,” Grandpa said to 
Mom. 

“But Mick won't like it,” Mom 
said. 

“T'll talk to Mick,” Grandpa said. 
“Leave that to me.” 

“I don’t see why you got ‘emt in the 
house,” Pa grumbled soon as he came 
from the field. 

“I told Shan to fetch ’em in here,” 
Grandpa said. 

“Then if you told ‘im to bring ‘em 
in here that’s all right, Dad,” Pa said. 

I never saw anything grow like my 
squirrels. Their eyes opened. And 


when I fed them they would fight 


over the bottle. So I had to get more 
bottles and more goose quills and 
fix each squirrel a bottle so they 
wouldn’t fight. They would hold to 


the goose quills with their front paws 
until they drained the bottles. With 
their little stomachs tight as banjo 
heads they would stretch out in their 
bed of leaves and go to sleep. Their 
tails grew bushy, and they would 
climb all over the box when I went 
to feed them. 

“Poor little things don’t know what 
a mother is,” Mom said one day 
when I fed them. 

It worried me when Pa complained 
of my squirrels. He said he could 
smell them. But when I sniffed, I 
couldn’t. And I told Pa I couldn't. 
He said it was because I nearly lived 
with them. I knew Pa wanted the 
squirrels out of the house. So, one 
day Grandpa and I carried the box 
to the smokehouse. Then Pa was 
pleased. 

My squirrels hadn’t been in the 
smokehouse three days until Mom 
went into the smokehouse to slice a 
ham. I heard Mom let out a scream, 
and I ran to the smokehouse. She 
was holding her thumb with her 
hand, and I saw one of my squirrels 
jumping over the meat bench. 

“What's the matter, Mom?” 

“That squirrel bit me,” Mom shout- 
ed angrily. 

“How'd it get out?” 

“I don’t know,” Mom said. “When 
I came out here it was sittin’ on the 
meat bench, and I started to pick it 
up and it bit my thumb!” 

“I’m sorry, Mom,” I said, as my 
squirrel leaped from the meat bench 
onto my shoulder. Then it ran up on 
my head and sat down. “Somebody 
must've left the door open to the 
box.” 

I lifted the squirrel from my head 
and started to put him in his box, 
but the door was closed. I put him in 
the box and watched him go down 
behind the leaves and out a hole on 
the other side of the box. The squir- 
rel had gnawed a hole through the 
thick oak planks. 

“Don’t tell Pa about it,” I said. 
“He'll make me get rid of my squir- 
rels.” 

“I won't just for your sake,” Mom 
said, walking across the yard. 

While Mom bandaged her thumb, 
I fixed the hole and carried the box 
back into our front room. Pa didn’t 
like it when he saw I'd moved my 
squirrels back. He looked at the 
squirrel box but he didn’t say a word. 
That evening he was cross with all 
of us. He went to bed early. 


“I told you there’d be trouble,” Pa 
stormed, next morning when he 
found all six squirrels on top of the 
house. 

“Take it easy, Mick,” Grandpa 
said. “Let Shan have a few pets. 
He'll never be young to enjoy them 
but once.” 

When we went inside the house, | 
looked at the box and there was a 
hole just at the edge of the piece 
of tin. 

“I found the place where they got 
out,” I said. 

“But how did they get out of this 
house?” Pa asked. “Windows are 
down and the doors are closed.” 

I didn’t answer Pa. I went upstairs 
with Grandpa. When we got to the 
top of the stairs we saw how they'd 
gof on top of the house. They'd 
chewed a hole through the roof as 
big as the end of a pint cup and as 
round as if it had been bored. 

“Can you fix that hole, Grandpa?” 
I asked. “Pa will be mad when he 
finds this out.” 

“Shore, I can,” Grandpa laughed. 

When my squirrels heard me talk- 
ing to Grandpa, they came one at a 
time through the hole and leaped 
down on Grandpa’s head and shoul- 
ders. Grandpa flinched and tried to 
get out of the way. But the last squir- 
rel’s toenails slashed little places on 
Grandpa's neck just as if somebody 
had done it with a knife. I thought 
he would be mad, but he wasn’t. He 
was nice about it though the big 
smile left his face. 

While I took the squirrels down- 
stairs, Grandpa changed shirts so 





Mom and Pa wouldn’t see where he 
had been scratched. When Grandpa 
came downstairs, Pa looked at his 
clean shirt and then he looked at 
Mom. I put my squirrels back in the 
box and nailed tin over the hole 
they d chewed. Then I hurried up- 
stairs and found Grandpa had put a 
piece of shoebox over the hole from 
the underside. It was fixed so Pa 
wouldn't find the place. Not until it 
rained, 


Mic, you ought to let Shan just 
turn his squirrels out,” Grandpa said. 
‘| don’t blame the squirrels for want- 
in out.” 

“Wouldn't Shan’s squirrels leave, 
Pap?” Mom asked. 

“They'd always come back for their 
feed,” Grandpa said. “Of course, a 
squirrel is a thing with a lot of wild 
nature in it.” 

“| think that would be a good 
idea,” Pa said, his face beaming. 

Pa thought my squirrels would 
leave or Rags and Scout, our hound 
dogs, would get them. 

I don’t like to do it,” I said. “But 
it I try to keep ‘em in the box, I'll 
have to cover it with tin. I don’t 
have any tin.” 

Pa smiled as I carried the squirrels 
outside. And Mom was pleased. 

When I put the box down and 
pened the little door, my squirrels 
ran outside. They took off toward the 
smokehouse. Pa came outside to 
watch them. He thought Rags and 
Scout would make for em: Rags and 
Scout were asleep in the yard and 
when my squirrels leaped over ’em 
they didn’t pay any more attention 
than they did to our cats. And when 
Pa saw this, his face lost its smile. I 
was pleased. 

But I wasn’t pleased that evening 
when we sat around a small fire and 
my squirrels came down the stairs, 
ne following the other like six full- 
grown kittens. They came hunting 
for their box. I ran outside and car- 
ried it back into the house. Grandpa 
thought this was funny. He laughed 
until he bent over, and slapped his 
knees with his big hands. Mom 
looked at Pa. Pa looked at the fire. 

That night when I went upstairs 

) bed, I could look up through six 
big holes and see the stars in the sky. 
| used Grandpa’s paper box to stop 
the holes. 

Pa couldn’t help but find out what 


my squirrels were doing when he 
went to the smokehouse and looked 
through the roof. They had gone into 
the smokehouse through a knothole. 
Each had chewed a hole through the 
roof. From the smokehouse roof each 
had jumped over into the walnut 
tree instead of climbing up the big 
trunk. 

“Squirrels are smart things,” Pa 
said, laughing. 

I wondered why Pa had changed 
his attitude about my _ squirrels. 
Maybe he thought that a big rain 
would fall some night, and it would 
come through the holes in the roof 
and wet Grandpa, who slept upstairs. 
My pets had cut our house roof so 
full of holes it looked like a big, ugly 
milk-strainer. They had cut more 
holes in the smokehouse roof. They 
had even cut a hole in the corncrib 
roof and had gone from the roof 
down to the corn and had gnawed 
the good seed corn that Pa had 
shelled. Yet Pa was kind enough not 
to say anything. And they didn’t 
come back to their box to sleep. 

I didn’t know where they were 
sleeping. Grandpa said they were 
sleeping in the hollow of a big chest- 
nut tree that stood on the hill above 
our kitchen. Mom said she was sure 
they were sleeping in the barn. She 
said she had seen ‘em there many 
times. Pa said it didn’t matter where 
they slept since they had gone wild. 
Then Pa gave a sort of a wild laugh 
that Grandpa didn’t like. 


0. a Saturday morning in June, 
Grandpa shaved and trimmed his 
mustache. He was getting ready to 
attend a conference of his church. I 
stood at the bottom of the stairs and 
watched him go up in a hurry. He 
was a happy man. I waited down- 
stairs to see Grandpa dressed in his 
good clothes. When I heard him give 
a wild yell, I ran upstairs to see 
what was wrong. He was standing 
near the clothespress holding his 
hand. I saw a squirrel run up the 
wall and through a hole in the roof. 

“What's the matter, Grandpa? 
You're getting blood on your clothes, 
Grandpa,” I said. 

Grandpa held his hand up while 
I wrapped a clean handkerchief 
around his big index finger where 
the blood was oozing. 

While he picked up his clothes 
from the bed with his other hand, 


1 


Grandpa’s lips trembled until he 
could hardly speak. 

Now I knew where my squirrels 
had been sleeping. They had chewed 
the lining of his coat and made a big 
nest there. They had chewed a hole 
in the back of his new coat to go into 
thé nest, and they had gone up the 
pant legs and had cut a small hole 
through the seat of his pants. 

Mom and Pa came running up- 
stairs after they heard Grandpa hol- 
ler. Pa was shaking all over, trying 
to keep from laughing. 

“Tm sorry, Pap,” Mom said pleas- 
antly, as she looked at his clothes, 
“that you'll have to miss the con- 
ference.” 

“I won't miss it,” Grandpa said. 
“Tl go if I have to wear overalls.” 

“But, Dad, I’ve got a nice suit of 
clothes you can wear if it'll fit you,” 
Pa said. “I've not worn it but twice 
and I'd like for you. ...” 


t pw hear anymore that was 
said. I thought of something. I hur- 
ried downstairs. I ran out in the 
yard looking for my squirrels. I 
looked in the walnut, the chestnut 
tree, and in the smokehouse. And 
then I went to the corncrib. I found 
them finishing the last of Pa’s seed 
corn. I hurried back to the house, 
got their box, took it to the crib, and 
put the squirrels in it. I knew I could 
end the problems they had caused. 
The squirrels would be happy away 
in Byrne’s Hollow among the hollow 
beeches. Everybody at our house 
would be happier, too. I had just 
carried the box to the house when 
Grandpa stepped out the door 
dressed in Pa’s suit. It was a little 
tight on Grandpa, but it looked 
much better on him than overalls. 

“What are you going to do with 
the squirrels?” Mom asked. 

“Tm taking ‘em away,” I said. “I 
can’t stand to see them killed. And 
I'm taking ‘em to the beech grove in 
Byrne’s Hollow where I've seen a lot 
of wild squirrels.” 

“They'll be much happier there,” 
Pa said. Pa was pleased. 

“Then you'll be goin’ part of the 
way with me,” Grandpa said. 

“Over two miles,” I said. 

“When you get tired of carryin’ 
that box I’ll help you,” Grandpa said 
as we walked away together. Mom 
and Pa stood on the re their 
faces beaming. 
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The Earth's Satellite 


By Catherine E. Barry 


Associate Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York 


HE moon has inspired man more 

than any other celestial body. 

You can read poems about it; 
sing songs to it; and admire its 
beauty in paintings. 

We speak of “the moon” as if it 
were the only one in the sky. But in 
our discussion of “Other Worlds” 
(Junior Scholastic, Nov. 3 and 10), 
you learned that there are 29 moons 
divided among the planets of our 
solar family. The other moons in the 
solar system are usually called satel- 
lites. 

Although Earth is constantly tug- 
ging at the moon, preventing its 
satellite from wandering away into 
space, the moon also tugs at Earth. 
The moon’s pull creates our tides in 
the oceans and seas. 

The moon rotates on its axis at the 
same rate of speed that it revolves 
around the earth. This means the 
moon holds the same face toward 
us at all times. We see various por- 
tions of this lighted half. We call 
these various portions the phases of 
the moon. 

The moon gives off no light of its 
own. It reflects the light of the sun. 


And it sends about ten times less 
light to us than Earth sends to it. 
(Earth also reflects the light of the 
sun.) But we have to consider the 
size of Earth. It is about four times 
as large as the moon. When the moon 
is in a thin crescent, phase, you can 
often see the outline of the complete 
rounded moon. This effect is caused 
by light from the earth—earthshine. 

How would you like to take a trip 
to the moon some day? It might be 
possible. But right now there are 
many obstacles preventing us from 
being the pioneers. 

To get away from Earth’s force of 
gravity, we would have to have a 
speed of at least 7% miles per second. 
This is known as the “velocity 
(speed) of escape.” A rocket travel- 
ing at that rate of speed could reach 
the moon in less than ten hours. But 
would it be able to withstand the 
heat due to friction in space? No 
metals we know could. Perhaps by 
the twenty-first century that diffi- 
culty will have been overcome. 

Would man like his surroundings 
if he should land on the moon? If 
one should arrive during the day on 


‘ moon’s horizon for 336 hours (2 
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Diagram from “Sun, Moon, and Stars,’’ 


Phases of the moon. Inner circle of moons shows which half of moon is 


by Skilling and Richardson, Whittlesey House, New York 


illuminated. Outer circle shows how much of illuminated side we can see. 





the moon, he would have to be wel] 
protected by some sort of asbestos 
outer garments so that he would not 
fry to a crisp. The temperature is 
about 250° Fahrenheit—above the 
boiling point of water. At night the 
temperature drops down to about 
—250° Fahrenheit. Then he would 
have to have an electrically heated 
suit to prevent him from freezing 
to death. 

Time on the moon does not corre- 
spond with our time on the earth. A 
day there is equal to two weeks of 
our time. The sun remains above the 
weeks) and then drops below the 
horizon for that same period of time 

There isn’t any atmosphere on the 
moon (no ocean of air surrounding 
it.) So the visitor on the moon would 
be able during the day to see th: 
sun and the stars in the sky at the 
same time. (In another issue of 
Junior Scholastic 1 will explain how 
our atmosphere prevents us from 
doing this.) The sky would be black 
—its true color—even in the day 
time. 

The moon has deep craters and 
lofty mountains. Our highest peak. 
Mt. Everest, is 29,000 feet high. The 
highest peak on the moon measured 
to date is about 26,000 feet. 


NO PLANTS OR ANIMALS 


Plant or animal life could 
exist on the moon because there is no 
air or water. And life, as we know 
it could not survive the moon’s tre- 
mendous temperature changes. 

» If a Lunarian (moon-man) were 
tound, he would be strange, indeed 
He would not need to breathe fo: 
there is no air on the moon. He 
probably would not have developed 
ears because he couldn't hear any- 
thing. Where there is no air there is 
no sound. A big moon-man would 
weigh only about thirty pounds be- 
cause the moon’s gravity is only 1/6 
ot the earth’s. On Earth this man 
would weigh 180 pounds. Every step 
he would take would equal about 
six of ours and little effort would bh 
needed to jump over a house or barn 

One thing I know I would miss i! 
I should land on the moon—color in 
the sky. Where there is no atmos- 
phere, you can’t see a cloud, sunset. 
dawn, a rainbow or the Norther 
Lights. And no storms take place on 
the moon: no winds, rain, hail o! 
lightning. 
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The '49 National High School Photographic Awards, with prizes totalling $3,500, 
opens on February Ist, closes May 7th. To enter your favorite photographs, 
get the details from your school camera club, or your Kodak dealer, 
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Short Shots 


HANKS, friends, for all the nice 
things you said about my basketball 
predictions (December 15th column). 
The bouquets sure were appreciated. 
I'm going to hang on to them and soon 
as I get two more—making three all to- 
gether—I'm going to ask for a raise. 
Since picking my pre-season All- 
American teams, I’ve seen two more 
players who certainly rate with the 
best. I refer to Vince Boryla, of Denver, 
and Ernie Vanderweghe, of Colgate. 
Vince, a transfer from Notre Dame, 
will probably make everybody’s All- 
American. A big, powerful guy and a 
dead shot with either hand, he’s been 
averaging over 20 points a game. 
Ernie is one of those stars who do 
everything well—shoot, pass, and re- 
bound. Although he’s not as flashy as 
Boryla, he is just as valuable. He’s the 
kind of a player who is always coming 
up with the ball. 


He reminds me a lot of George 
Kaftan, the Holy Cross center. George, 
at 6 feet, 3 inches, is small as centers 
go, but he makes up for it with amazing 
spring. He probably taps in more baskets 
than any center in the game. 

Jack Lavelle, the famous football 
scout, was consoling a coach whose 
team had just lost. “If you think you 
had a bad time, just think of those boys 
who played Notre Dame last week. It 
was late in the game. They were bruised 
and bloody and tired. They were trail- 
ing 65-0. And what happens? 

“Some fellow in the band toots a few 
notes on a trumpet and 2,500 rooters 
stand up and shout, “FIGHT!” 

Bill Higgins, of Helena, Mont., writes: 
“In one of your recent columns, you 
said that the biggest football score of 
all time was the 222-0 shellacking that 
Georgia Tech handed Cumberland in 
1916. But in your December 8, 1947 
issue (the fiend saves all my columns!), 
you said that Haven High of Kansas 
beat Sylvia High, 256-0. What goes?” 

Elementary, dear Higgins. One was a 
college record, the other a high school 
mark. Next case, please. 

Some people collect stamps. Others 
collect bubble-gum wrappers. Sanford 
Levy, of Brooklyn, N. Y., collects nick- 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Thirteenth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 
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Meat is a real muscle builder. 





It’s true, Lou. But unless you eat the meat, you're getting 
a bum steer. All meat is rich in proteins that build muscle 
and energy. Make sure to get at least one helping a day. 








names. Anyway, he wants to know the 
nicknames of his six favorite colleges. 

Here they are, bub: Cornell, “Big 
Red”; Dartmouth, “Indians”; Rutgers, 
“Scarlets”; Syracuse, “Orangemen”; 
Colgate, “Red Raiders’; Brown. 
“Bruins.” 

If you’re crazy enough to want to 
grow up and be a sportswriter, get into 
the habit of checking every fact. Other 
wise you'll be answering letters all your 
life—like me. 

In my December 8th column, for ex- 
ample, I said that Bill De Correvont 
was a graduate of Lane High School. 
Chicago. I just trusted to memory— 
which was a mistake. Ray Minks, of the 
Windy City, tells me that Bill attended 
Austin High, not Lane. Ray also says 
that Austin is still winning football 
games. They copped 26 in a row before 
losing in the 1948 city semi-finals. 

The folks in Bedford, Ind., are stil! 
chuckling over an advertisement that 
appeared in the local newspaper on 
November 17. Written by a_ hunte: 
whose equipment had been stolen, it 
read as follows: “Will the party who 
stole my gun, shells, shell vest, and 
game bag from my car on Novembe: 
11, please come back and get my bird 
dog.” 

Bennie Oosterbaan, the football- 
coach-of-the-year, was a three-time All 
American end at Michigan back in the 
1920s. What few people know is that 
Bennie was also a crack baseball player. 
He was part of the longest double-play 
combination in baseball history: Puckel 
wartz (ss) to Pommerening (2b) to 
Oosterbaan (1b). 

The whole territory of Hawaii is mad 
at me. They think I’m the worst thing 
that’s happened to them since Pear! 
Harbor. And I don’t blame ’em. Way 
back in September, I said that only fou 
high school kids made the 1948 U. S. 
Olympic team. It seems there were five. 

I overlooked the pride and joy of 
Hawaii, 17-year-old Thelma “Keko” 
Kalama, of Kaimuki High School, Hono- 
lulu, who swam on our championship 
girls 400-meter relay team. 

You can’t tell Jim Joy and Steve 
Pakula a thing when it comes to footbal! 
winning streaks. They're from Missouri 
(Conception Junction and Kansas City, 
respectively), pardner, and _ they're 
mighty proud of the fact that a local 
school—Missouri Valley College—owns 
the longest victory string in the land. 

The Vikings have won 41 straight 
games and haven't been beaten in three 
and a half years. 

Bob Schneider, of Hamilton, IL, 
sends me three all-star baseball teams 
composed of players whose first names 
are Bob, John, and Ed. Nothing tough 
about that, son. Let’s see you work up a 
team of Hermans. That I'll print. 
—HeErRMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
Actual Action Photographs! 


Look, fellas... 
shows you what it takes to become a real star! It’s 


here’s a valuable book . . . one that 
clearly written, easy to understand, filled with swell 
“how-to” pictures! 

And it’s FREE! ... A gift to you from QUAKER 
OATS—the Giant of the Cereals! 

All you do is fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to us. We’ll see that you get your copy of “How To 
Star In Basketball” 


by return mail. Send now! 
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Mother's Oats are the same 





Coach Rupp says: 
“‘A Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 


the kind of food energy every athlete 
must have to star in basketball.”’ 


Remember, there’s more growth, more endurance, more energy 
in oatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal. That’s why 
Quaker Oats is the Giant of the Cereals. It’s a Giant in Nutri- 
tion. And a Giant in Value and Flavor, too! 


So eat Quaker Oats (or Mother’s Oats) for breakfast regu- 
larly. Let Quaker Oats help you be a “Star of the Future.” 







HURRY! Mail this coupon today! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send my FREE copy of “How To Star In Basketball.” 
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How Words Change 


alert (uh-LURT. This word rhymes 
with hurt.) 

The time when a person needs 
most of all to be wide awake and 
quick in action is when the enemy is 
prowling around looking for a chance 
to attack. So it is no wonder that we 
get our word alert, which means 
“watchful” or “lively in manner,” 
right out of military life. 

A height is the best place to “look 
out” for the enemy. From a height 
you can see all around. Now in the 
Italian language a place that is 
raised up is called erta. This word, 
in turn, comes from the Latin 
erectus. From this Latin word comes 
our word erect, “to build” or 
“upright.” 

An Italian officer, sending a sol- 
dier to the erta, or lookout point, 
would say, “All ’erta!” A French offi- 
cer would say nearly the same thing 
—“A lerte!” That is the closest rela- 
tive of our word alert. 

We, too, use the word in a military 
sense. We say, “Put the troops on 
the alert!” or “Alert the troops!” By 
that we mean “Warn the troops that 
a raid or attack is coming.” 

But we use the word more often in 
its everyday sense. We say, for 
example, that a wide-awake person 
has an alert mind. Or we say of a dog 
that has pricked up his ears because 
he hears something, “Rover is on the 
alert.” 





Lowell Hoppes, King Features Syndicate 
“It’s ‘who-o0-0-0-0,’ not ‘what’!”’ 


What's Its Name? 


Do you know a lot about animals? 

All right, then, what is a female 
bull called? 

You're right—there is no such ani- 
mal as a female bull. A bull is male. 
His female partner is a cow. 

Here’s a list of other animals with 
their partners: 


Male Female 
lion lioness 
tiger tigress 
stallion mare 
fox vixen 
hog sOW 
gander goose 
ram ewe 
drake duck 
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Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


(in- VEST-ment). Noun. 
A word used in business which means 
the use of money to make more money. 
Many people make investments in VU, S. 
Savings Bonds. They spend money to 
buy the bonds. But in years to come the 
bonds will be worth more money than 
they cost. 


investment 


tannin (TAN-in). Noun. A light, 
yellow powder found in certain plants 
such as oak, hemlock, sumac, or chest- 
nut. It is used in treating skins of 
animals to make leather. It is also used 
to make inks and dyes, and in medicine. 
petitgrain oil (PET-ih-grain). Noun. 


A yellowish oil made from leaves, twigs, 
and fruit of a bitter orange tree. Petit- 
grain oil is used in perfume. 

violated (VI-oh-late-ed). Verb. Broke 
a law, rule, agreement, or promise. 
Drivers who pass a red light violate a 
traffic law. 

intermediate (in-tur- MEE-dih-it). Ad- 
jective which describes a position be- 
tween two places or stages. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Indonesia _(in-doh-NEE-shih-uh). 
Java (JAH-vuh). 

Sumatra (soo-MAH-truh. Pronounce 
oo as in book.) 
Madura (ma-DUE-ruh). 
Borneo (BOR-nee-oh). 
Bali (BAH-lee). 
New Guinea (new GIHN-ih). 


Four Little Fishermen 


Four little fishermen, ho, ho, ho! 
Away to the creek they merrily go. 
« Four little fishermen, hi, hi, hi! 
Bass by the dozen tonight you can 
buy. 
Four little fishermen, ho, ho, ho! 
See them all marching away in a row 


They are Willie, and George, and 
Henry, and Jack. 
The sun will be low when they come 
back; 
For down at the creek there is so much 
to do, 
And the grass is so green, and the sky 
so blue, 
And orioles sing and bobolinks play, 
Completing the charms of a bright 
summer day. 
Karen Hansen, Grade 6 


C. M. Bardwell School, Aurora, III 
Teacher, Mildred B. Cole 


The Storm 


I saw the leaves like soldiers 
Marching against the wall, 
Obeying as if by command 
The wind’s high bugle call. 


And I saw the Moon commanding 
From headquarters in the sky. 
I watched the soldiers marching, 
As they quickly passed me by. 


But suddenly the bugle changed, 
The leaves began to rustle 

As quickly from warring raindrops 
Came the sound of battle bustle. 
The leaves, propelled by courage, 
Fought on and on and on 

Till at last the rain surrendered 
At the break of rosy dawn. 

Susanna R. Miller 


Martinsburg (W. Va.) Junior High 
Teacher, Mrs. James F. Laise 


My Pal 


Head that’s cocked so sure and wise 

Wistful look in deep brown eyes, 

Tail that waggles, feet that dance, 

You can’t have him, by any chance! 

Rippling muscles, pointed ears, 

Happy greeting when he hears 

My footstep on the soft, brown dirt, 

Gentle pulling of my skirt; 

My pal and I shall never part— 

He’s wagged his way into my heart. 
Alice D’Amico, Grade 9 
Robert E. Fitch High Schoo! 


Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. 
Teacher, Catherine Deviney 
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DELTA POWER TOOLS 


They’re prizes in the Wood Division of the 
1949 Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 


*% You can enter your regular shop work! 


* No entry fees or other charges! 


% Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to win a 
safe, accurate, good-looking 
Delta Power Tool? Think of the 
thrill you’d get from knowing 
that your woodworking skill won 
an award! Your friends sure 
would envy you! 

You have a chance to win. If 
you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
lith, or 12th -rades, there’s a 


= 


place for you in this contest. 
You may enter any project in 
which the major material is wood 
— and which falls into one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; 
(2) Furniture Making; (3) Pat- 
tern Making; (4) Wood Turning. 

Enjoy the fun of working on 
your entry. Talk it over with 
your shop teacher and start now! 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


General Sales Office: © 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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it takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
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Name of 
lined 
Soap 


this 
Abbreviation for ac 
Third person singul: 
Small bird. 

Meat of pig or hog 


cleans 


resort city 


1. Abbreviation for 
state outlined at 
left. ° 

4. City in state out- 
lined at left. 

8. This is found un- 
der a tree’s bark. 

9. Abbreviation for 
railroad. 

0.C o nj u netion 

meaning “or not.” 

in the state out- 


away 
Ivertisements. 


ar of “to have.” 


used for food. 


Abbreviation for northeast. 


Hither and — — —. 
Citrus fruit. 


Opposite of bought. 


.A piece of earth covered with grass. 





State outlined abov 
. Boy. 


Leather fittings for 
him to a carriage. 
Noah used this 


a married 


e. 


arks a choice. 


woman’s 


. Indefinite article meaning one. 
. Possess. 

. Part of a house. 

. Abbreviation for doctor. 

. Conjunction that m 

. Help. 

. This goes before 

name 

Pronoun third pers 


on singular 
a horse connecting 


. Abbreviation for senior 


. Person in disguise 


enemy country 


who works in an 


NEW BOOKS 


THE FIRST HORSEMAN, by Pers Cro- 
well, Whittlesey House, New York, 
1948. $2.50. 


Manos, bravest of all the hunters, 
was dead. Now the cave people were 
without a leader. “You shall choose for 
your king,” Manos had said, “him who 
comes riding upon the back of a Fleet 
One.” But what man could capture, 
what man could mount a creature 
swifter than their swiftest runners? 

Young Vuldar heard. He had no 
thought of being king. But what a gift 
for his people a Fleet One would be! 
In his mind a plan was forming. Often 
he had watched the Fleet Ones drink at 
a certain spring. To reach the spring 
they had to pass in single file under 
a ledge of rocks. He would hide himself 
upon the ledge, and then .. . 

Next day Vuldar carried out his plan. 
As the black stallion that led the herd— 
“Fleet Black,” Vuldar had named him— 
passed from under the ledge, Vuldar 
leaped on the animal's back and gripped 
the black mane with both hands. The 
stallion screamed piercingly. He reared 
high. 

With the speed of the wind he 
lunged forward and started to run. 
Then he stopped suddenly, put his 
head down and bucked. Vuldar hung 
on. Again the stallion leaped forward. 
To loop a cord around the animal's 
neck, to throw the loose end around 
a tree as Fleet Black slowed down was 
the work of an instant. Vuldar leapt 
down and with nimble fingers tied a 
knot. The stallion was his. 

All day every day Vuldar passed at 
Fleet Black’s side, far from the caves. 
And no one knew. At night Vuldar hid 
Fleet-Black in a secret canyon. 

Months passed. The people clamored 
for a leader, but still Jantan, the Tall 
One, waited for him who would come 
riding on a Fleet One. 

“We have all tried to catch the 
animals,” the people protested. “It can- 
not be done. Let us now select a king 
in some different way.” 

Jantan weakened. He was about to 
give in when’ Vuldar blurted out, “Be- 
yond those distant cliffs where I have 
hidden him stands the mightiest stallion 
of all the Fleet Ones. I ride him over 
the plain each day and he obeys my 
wishes!” 





e 
Tilustration by the author from “The First Horseman.’ 


Vuldar ran to his hiding place. He 
leaped on Fleet Black’s back and guided 
him to the caves. 

“Are there any among you,” the Tal! 
One said, turning to the people, “who 
doubt that this is the sign of which 
Manos spoke?” 

Jealous Buljan, the boastful hunter 
spoke up. “Let a man mount the Fleet 
One in his place, and then I say you 
will have your king.” 

He approached Fleet Black but th 
stallion reared and lashed out with one 
forefoot at Buljan. Had Vuldar not 
pulled hard on the lines, it would have 
gone ill with the hunter. Buljan cowered 
back to safety. 

“None of us,” he snarled, “has seen 
the bravery of this boy when face to 
face with wild beasts. Never has he 
stood in the path of the hunted, angry, 
woolly mammoth.” 

“I will go,” Vuldar replied at once 
“if I am permitted to hunt from the 
back of Fleet Black.” 

Next day the hunt took place. W: 
have not space to tell how Vuldar and 
Fleet Black sighted the mammoth; how 
wisely and bravely they performed in 
the hunt; how they saved the life of 
Buljan; and how Vuldar’s spear wen! 
to the mammoth’s heart and killed him 
But at the end a shout of approval 
rang out for Vuldar. The will of Manos 
had been fulfilled at last. 





21. Place for swimming. 

22. Preposition meaning to show where. 
23. Personal pronoun, first person plural. 
28. Sound a cow makes. 

29. Not new. 

30. Abbreviation for North Dakota. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS; l-sand; 5-Camden; 7-up; 8-web; 10 
apt; 12-N. J.; 14-war; 16-Va.; 17-weed; 19-ye 
20-as; 2l-awry; 22-on; 23-is; 24-case; 25-no; 26- 
la; 27-ores; 28-N.W.; 29-sit; 32-Ky.; 33-den; 34 
coo; 36-do; 37-Edison; 40-dart. 


DOWN; 1-sap; 2-a.m.; 3-N. D.; 4-dew; 5-cut 
6-new; 9-Bayonne; 10-avails; 11-Passaic; 12-New 
ark; 13-Jersey; 15-renown; 17-Waco; 18-dyes; 31- 
toe; 33-don; 35-odd; 36-dot; 38-Ia.; 39-sr. 
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Specially Yours 


How often have you heard this re- 
frain—“Get that suit a size larger, dear, 
remember, you're still growing.” Or— j 
“I don’t see why you have to buy that 
book—use your brother’s copy.” Sound 
familiar? Well, don’t despair. Here’s 


Books for February 


1. TAWNY Thomas C. Hinkle 


fawny was an outlaw dog from the day he was born. With 
a price of one thousand dollars on his golden hide, he was 
hunted more relentlessly than any timber wolf on the range. 
But Tom Harper, the range boy, was Tawny’s friend. Tom 
uid Tawny loved and trusted each other, and together they something you're exactly right for— 
nally proved to the cow country that Tawny was not a es right now! The TEEN AGE BOOK 
vorn killer, but a born gentleman. CLUB has been made to order, spe- 
cially for you. You don’t have to grow 
into it. And it’s not second-hand. 

You can start owning your own books 








- BE” 
Etgabah Coudge | 


ty CITY OF | | 2. A CITY OF BELLS Elizabeth Goudge TODAY—brand new ones. Beginning 
GABELLS | | 


this month with TAWNY and THE 

Jocelyn Irvin, a veteran of the war, spotted the beautiful BABE RUTH STORY, T-A-B CLUB 

_ | Felicity Summers, a famous actress, through the window of will offer books each month, books 

{| an empty house. That was the beginning of a love-story which junior high school students them- 
-| which has made this book a rare delight. selves have voted most popular, 

| What's that? You'd like to know how 

iE to go about joining T-A-B-CLUB? Well, 

, you've come to the right place. Here’s 


all you do: 
) wip ANIMALS HAVE KNOWN eal 1. Read about the five books offered 
_ Ernest Thompson Seton so ot 


each month in these pages. 
2. Decide whfth ones you want to 
in this book you will read the most exciting and moving buy. 
inimal stories ever told. Two tales you mustn’t miss are 3. Fill in the coupon below. 
ibout animals no wilder than a crow and a cottontail. But 4. Hand the coupon with 25c for 
these are as fascinating as the story of the savage Lobo, each book to your T-A-B CLUB 
sigantic leader of a pack of gray wolves, It’s the “yaller secretary. 
dog,” Wully, you really want to watch out for—the wildest (Yes, you read that last statement 
f all the wild animals Mr. Seton depicts in this unforgettable : y correctly—now go back and pick up 
book. You'll like the pictures too! your teeth. Just 25c for each gay and 
colorfully bound volume you add to 
your growing book shelf. What’s more, 
pe | 4. THE BABE RUTH STORY you may choose one book at no cost for 
fy THI 4 oa every four you buy.) 
IN RU TH @ as fold fo Bob Considine To get your Club started, just ask 
STORY He hit three home runs one day at Shibe Park, and with a YOU" teacher to send in the il ges 
8 wo eelig: , ' her copy of Scholastic Teacher, if she 
4 chance to make it four for the day (and make baseball 
. hi pees ; gn a cal at has not done so already. She will re- 
» wi istory at the same time) he decided to bat right-handed ceive full details about how to organize 
and struck out. Babe Ruth was a great ball player, and ang T_A-B CLUB, and the necessary ma- 
even greater guy. This book is the only authentic story of 


terials, Individual members cannot be 
his life, and he has dedicated it to you—the kids of America. accepted. You must join through a local 


T-A-B CLUB. 











ag eM, 
A taking 8OOK, 
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Captains | 

Courageous 


Teen Age Book Club February Titles 





1. TAWNY 

2. A CITY OF BELLS 

3. WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN 
4. 

5. 


5. CAPTAINS 
COURAGEOUS 
Rudyard Kipling 





bs 
| 
a ee: 

















THE BABE RUTH STORY  _—- 








‘CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS 











Captains Courageous has long been one of the 
best loved stories of the men who go down to 
the sea in ships. Spencer Tracy and Freddie 
Bartholomew starred in the motion picture 
version of this rousing tale of a spoiled brat 
who was saved from the sea by the crew of a 
Gloucester fishing schooner. 


Check titles wanted above 


then hand in with 25¢ for each book ordered 


a EE Se Pee Coe aE tee Pe) eee 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to whe ania by your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 
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VOL. 23 


No. 14 


JANUARY 12, 1949 


Citizenship Quiz @& = 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaceca | 


1. PARAGUAY POINTS 


Fill in each of the blanks below with 
the correct word or words. Score 6 
points for each. Total, 30. 


l. In 1840 


Paraguay. 

2. Paraguay is a landlocked country 
and depends mainly on __ ——. — —— 
— — for transportation. 

8. Paraguayan tea is called _. —— 

4. Two languages spoken in Para- 
guay are Guarani and _. — —— — 


—_—i — —-- 


5. The __ __ __ __ __ is the name 
of Paraguay’s wild jungle region. 


My score 


2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Check the correct ending for each of 
the following sentences. Score 5 points 
for each. Total, 25. 


l. The Republic of Indonesia has 
been attacked by 
a. Australian paratroopers. 
b. Dutch forces. 
c. Japanese sailors. 

. A Bill of Rights for boys and girls 
may be passed by 
a. Congress. 

b. the United Nations. 
c. the League of Nations. 

. The proposed 
called a 
a. Joe. 

b. Jeff. 
c. Link. 

. Western Hemisphere nations 
drew up the Treaty of Rio de 
Janeiro in 
a. 1927. 

b. 1937. 
c. 1947. 


7%4-cent coin is 


1, These three islands make up the 
Republic of 





2. This phase of 
the moon is 


in Ag my issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 9 


5. The Rio treaty has been signed by 
a. 21 nations. 
b. 14 nations. 
c. 2 nations. 


My score 


3. REMEMBER THE STORY 


Underline the correct words inside 
the parentheses in the following sen- 
tences. Sentences are based on the 
short story, “Another Home for the 
Squirrels.” Score 3 points for each. 
Total, 15. 


1. Grandpa carried the squirrels in 
his (hat, pockets). 

2. Mom used a bottle and (straws, 
quills) to feed the squirrels. 

3. The squirrels bit (one another, 
members of the family). 

4. Pa hoped the (dogs, 
would get the squirrels. 

5. (Grandpa, Mom) helped Shan 
carry the squirrels to the grove. 


sheriff ) 


My score 


4. KNOW THE MOON 


Show whether each sentence below 
is true or false by writing T or F after 
it. Score 5 points for each. Total, 15. 


1. The moon gives off light of its 
own. 

2. Sometimes the temperature of the 
moon is above the boiling point of 
water. 

3. There are many violent storms on 
the moon. 


My score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 5 points for each of the fol- 


lowing sentences you complete. Total 
15. 


My score My total score 











3. This U. S. air mail stamp now 
costs 


cents 
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\NEW MOVIES 


CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY (20th 
! Century-Fox). This is an amusing stor) 
| of a young married couple’s life in Tuc 
son, Arizona, in the early 1900s, Dar 
; Dailey plays a happy-go-lucky hus 
| band who has an idea a minute. Mos! 
1 of his ideas have to do with schemes 
! for “getting rich quick.” Although h: 
starts running a street car, laundry 
creamery, hospital, theatre, hotel, and 
j a half dozen other businesses for the 
| growing town of Tucson, he never doe: 
! get rich. 
His wife (Celeste Holm) doesn’t 
; care about getting rich quick. She onl) 
| wants to pay off the mortgage on the 
| house. To be sure there will be enough 
money to meet every installment on th¢ 
mortgage, she lays down a rule: Ever) 
time her husband makes a new invest 
ment*, she will take another boarde: 
It isn’t long before she’s adding 
rooms to the house, and the script is 
adding up to a warm-hearted comed\ 
of family life. 


BLACK EAGLE (Columbia). This 
western is based on an O. Henry short 
story, The Passing of Black Eagle. Th: 
film begins with the hero (William 
Bishop) on his way to Mexico in search 
of what he calls “perfect solitude.” O: 
the way he falls in with sqme ranchers 
who are being cheated by a horse 
trader. He sticks around to help- his 
new friends capture the horse-trade: 


FIGHTER SQUADRON (Warne: 
Brothers). This is a Technicolor stor) 
of U. S. Air Force pilots in World Wa: 
II. An all-male cast turns in a perform 
ance that should be exciting to boys 
interested in flying. But the film some 
times makes the mistake of picturing 
war as a gay adventure. A much bette: 
film of this type will be coming along 
in a month or two, It is called Com 
mand Decision and is worth waiting for. 


A KISS IN THE DARK (Ware: 
Brothers). A moody, self-centered, con- 
cert pianist (David Niven) wakes up 
one morning to find himself the owne: 
of a small apartment house—and all the 
problems that go with running it. He 
wavers between having a nervous break 
down and becoming a human being. A 
pretty model (Jane Wyman) helps him 
to decide. The pace of this comedy is 
a little slow. 


JOHN LOVES MARY (Warne: 
Brothers). A light romantic comedy) 
about a returning GI (Ronald Reagan 
who finds marrying his girl (Patricia 
Neal) more complicated than fighting 
the war. 


* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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»& Science Question Box 


Q. What is the draft of a ship? Does 
it change in different places? 








A. The draft is the smallest amount 
of water in which a ship can float with- 
out touching bottom. In salt water, a 
ship rises higher than in fresh water, 
so the draft is less. Cold water is more 
dense than warm water, A ship loaded 
in winter at a northern port will sink 
lower in water as it enters warm, trop- 
ical seas. 


Q. How far away can lightning be 
seen? 

\. Lightning from the clouds to the 
ground can be seen about 15 miles 
away. Lightning from clouds to other 
clouds—“heat lightning’—can be seen 
about 20 miles away. 


Q. Is there such a thing as a blue 
moon? 


\. Yes, but it is only the name of an 
“extra” full moon that shows up seven 
times in 19 years. Ordinarily there are 
12 full moons each year, or three full 
moons for each season, There are 29.53 
days between each full moon. During 
some years there is enough time left for 
a 13th full moon. 

When this happens, one season has 


four full moons instead of three. The 
extra one is a blue moon. One occurred 
in 1948, on May 22. The next blue moon 
will come in 1951. 


Q. I raise minnows for live bait but 
have trouble keeping them alive. The 
water to my house travels through about 
1,700 feet of copper pipe. Would that 
cause the trouble? 


A. Yes, it might. Copper is poisonous 
to most fish. In passing through the long 
pipe to your home, the water might pick 
up enough copper to kill your minnows. 


Q. I stuck two thin drinking glasses 
together, one inside the other, after 
washing them. How can I separate the 
glasses? 


A. When the glasses were placed to- 
gether, the outer one was warmer than 
the one inside. As the outer glass cooled, 
it contracted and gripped the inner 
glass. To separate them, put ice cubes 
inside the inner glass. Then run warm 
water over the outside glass. The inner 
glass will contract, and the outer glass 
will expand. 


Q. Can gold be obtained from the 
ocean? 


A. Yes. But it costs more to get 
it out than the gold is worth. In a 
thousand gallons of sea water, there is 
only about one cent’s worth of gold. 
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NEW U. S. AIR MAIL STAMP 
ISSUED AS POSTAGE RISES 


U. S. air mail postage went/up one 
cent on January 1. A new red six-cent 
air mail stamp will be issued January 
18. The stamp, which pictures a DC-4 
in flight, is shown below. 

If you want first day covers, send 
six cents for each stamp by cash, money 
order, or postal note to the Postmaster, 
Washington 13, D. C. Postage stamps 
or checks will not be accepted in pay- 
ment. 

Be sure to send self-addressed envel- 
opes (not more than 10 to a person). 
Mark the self-addressed envelope “First 
Day Cover.” You need not send an out- 
side envelope for return of first day 
covers. If you wish more than one first 
day cover, don’t forget to send six cents 
and an envelope for each additional one. 



















CAST 
ALUMINUM PROJECTS 


Don't copy these ex- 
amples. Think up your 
own designand gotoit! 
You're sure to have fun 
—you may win a prize. 





CASH PRIZES OFFERED FOR BEST 
CAST ALUMINUM PROJECTS! 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO is make an original project of cast 
aluminum in your school shop class. Enter it in the Metal 
Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by Scholas- 
tic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. Then keep your fingers 


crossed—you may win one of the twenty-seven prizes, ranging 


from $50 to $10 in cash. 


What fun, too! Working with aluminum may not only pay 
off in cash .*. . it’s lots of fun. You'll be proud to show your 
project to friends and the family, so start now. Ask your 


teacher about the Aluminum Awards offered in this annual 


contest. 


ALuminuM CompaNy OF AMERICA, 1774 Gulf Building, 


Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





27 prizes offered for wrought aluminum projects, foo. 
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No Gas 
A garage man was once answering a 
distress call from a woman motorist 
whose car had stalled. After making his 
routine examination, he informed her 
that the car was out of gas. 
i “That's too bad,” said the woman. 
, “Do you think it will hurt the car if 
. I drive it home with the gas tank 
empty?” 


Mary Huffman, Cherry School, Canton, Ohio 


The Easy Way 
John: “What man earns a living and 
f doesn’t do a day’s work?” + 
Mary: “Gee, I can’t seem to think!” 


John: “A night watchman!” 
Patrici@fucker, Columbia (Conn.) Consolidated School. 
















Characteristic 
Carol: “Why does Arthur call his car 
‘Baby’?” 
Norma: “I don’t know.” 
Carol: “Because it never goes any- 
where without its rattle.” 


Norman Sinclair, Machias (Me.) High School 

















ORDER THE NEW 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


2 5* pws 


two empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED 
PEANUT BAGS or two 5c PLANT- 
ERS JUMBO BLOCK Peanut Bar 
wrappers. 


The “Ritepoint” mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision- 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac- 
tive colors, and carries an 
extra supply of lead 
and an eraser inside 
the pencil barrel. 
























































































































ORDER IT TODAY 
WRITE TO: 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 


Department 26 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


PINS 30° RINGS I?” 


For your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality. 
Write Bae P, Metal Arts Ca 
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A Lot to Learn 


A well-educated girl was touring 
France with her country - bred aunt. 
While in Paris, they visited the Louvre. 
When they came to the famous paint- 
ing, “Mona Lisa,” the girl began to 
tell her aunt about it. “Aunt Mehitabel,” 
she said, “this is the famous “Mona 
Lisa’ by Da Vinci.” 

“Land sakes, child!” exclaimed the 
aunt. “The nerve of that Da Vinci! He 
copied the calendar that’s been a-hang- 
ing in our kitchen for fifteen years or 


more.” 
L. Jenji Nerio, Punahou School, Honolulu, Hawaii 


Different Approaches 


A very thin man and a very fat man 
met in a hotel lobby one day. “By the 
looks of you,” said the fat man to the 
thin man, “there might have been a 
shortage of food.” 

“And by the looks of you,” said the 
thin man to the fat man, “you might 


have caused the shortage.” 
Carolyn Clough, Evart (Mich.) H. 8 


Letters 


Father: “Those relatfves of ours who 
live in Illinois must be sick most of the 
time.” 

Mother: “Why do you say that?” 

Father: “Well, every letter we get 
always has ‘Ill.’ on it.” 

Fay Green, Cherokee Jr. H.S., Orlando, Fla 
Silly 

Charlie: “Can you put on your left 
shoe first?” 

Louise: “Yes, of course.” 

Charlie: “No, you can’t, because you 
will have one shoe still left.” 


Mary Frances Moye, Oaklawn Elementary School 
Lakeland, Fla 


Doubtful Peace 


Mother: “Hush! You two are always 
quarreling. Why can’t you agree once 
in a while?” 

George: “We do agree, Mother. Edith 


wants the largest apple and so do I.” 
Beverly Reddick, Phoenix (N. Y.) High School 


He Tried 


Mother: “Your face is clean, but how 
did your hands get so dirty?” 
Tony: “Washing my face.” 

Richard Ehlert, O. W. Holmes School, Detroit, Mich. 


Amazing 


Joe: “What happened last night?” 
Benny: “It got dark.” 


Jerry Kawell, Andersen School, Chicago, Illinois 


Joke of the Week 


Jim: “Which travels faster, the heat 
or the cold?” 

Bill: “I'd say the heat.” 

Jim: “Why do you say that?” 


Bill: “Because you can catch cold.” 
Leonard Silverman, Public School No. 56, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Janet Greene of Newark, New Jersey 
sends in this prablem: 


Phyllis has gotten on a bus to go into 
town. She has paid her fare and hax 
started for a seat when she sees her 
friend Miriam with Jim. It is evident 
that they are going out on a date. Should 
Phyllis ignore them? Should she sit 
down next to them and join in the con- 
versation? Or should she greet them 
and find a seat in a different part of the 
bus? 


When two young people are on 

date, a third person should always keep 
in mind that “Two’s company, three’s 
a crowd.” Phyllis must greet her friends 
certainly. But she should not sit down 
so near to them that they are forced 
to take her into their conversation. 
_ Jim and Miriam may, to be sure, in 
vite Phyllis to sit near them. In such a 
case Phyllis must use her judgment. If 
she senses that the invitation is sin- 
cere and not merely a polite gesture 
she can freely accept. 

If, however, she feels that Jim and 
Miriam ask her to join them only be 
cause they don’t want to be impolite, she 
can escape gracefully. Phyllis has to 
size up the situation quickly. “I think 
I'd like to sit up front,” she might say. 
Or, “Thanks, but I think Id like to sit 
by a window.” These may not. actuall) 
be her wishes, but they are the sort o! 
thing one says out of consideration for 
others. They hurt no one and make 
everybody more comfortable. 





No Quarrel 


Man: “Why are you running?” 

Boy: “To keep two boys from fight 
ing.” 

Man: “Who?” 

Boy: “Another boy and I.” 


Mary Smith, Cork School, Plant City, Fis 
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Send your best snap- 
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astic, 7 E. 12th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


Time and again, news- 
paper headlines have told 
the dramatic story of how 
amateur radio enthusiasts— 
“hams’’—have carried life- 
saving and other vital mes- 
sages to all corners of the 
globe. 





If you're interested in building radios—as a hobby 
or as a future career—make sure that you enter 
the Radio-Electronics division of the 


com, siilaated sageaaa 1949 SCHOLASTIC 
BB Sarpesc rion ical INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you're interested in working with wood or metal or plastic, there 
are many other classifications with scores of cash and merchandise 
prizes. Look over the list below and plan NOW to enter this year’s 
program. You may enter any or all of the following classifications: 


Plastics 
Machine Shop 
Wood Turning 


OVERHAULING. By Phil Stockdale, Howell Point, j 
n Cassopolis, Mich. He used Kodak 35, £4.5 lens. Wood Carving 


Furniture Making 
Radio-Electronics 
Mechanical Drawing 
Wood Patternmaking 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 








The following organizations want to help you get along in 
the field of your choice and are offering valuable awards: 











ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO. HIGGINS INK CO., INC. LAFAYETTE RADIO 














Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 


| SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


CATHEDRAL OF TIRANO, Italy. By H. Somary, 
St. Albans School, Wash., D. C. Kodak 620. 












For extra ‘‘steam”’ in sports and daily living, make sure to eat PLANTERS 
PEANUTS regularly. Remember, energy comes from energy foods, and there 
is no better, or tastier, energy food than PLANTERS. The crisp, fresh pea- 
nuts you find in a bag of PLANTERS or in the PLANTERS PEANUT JUMBO 
BLOCK Peanut Bar are the largest and meatiest grown—and furnish you 
with the biggest energy bargain a nickel can buy. To make certain you’re 
getting genuine vitamin-rich PLANTERS, look for the “Mr. Peanut’’ man on 
the wrapper. 


WANT A MECHANICAL PENCIL? . . . See special PLANTERS offer in this issue! 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS | 








Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Paraguay—Heart of South 
America (p. 5) 


How We Live in Paraguay (p. 8) 


Aims for the Pupil 

|. To learn how Paraguay’s history 
and geography have contributed to the 
problems her people face today. 

2. To discover some of the present 
needs of the country. 

3. To find out what the natural as- 
sets of the country are and how they 
could contribute to the solution of 
her problems. 

4. To learn how the friendly coopera- 
tion of early Spanish settlers and Guar- 
ani Indians built a united people. 


Methods: Brief Talks; Discussion; 
Quiz; Topics for Papers 


Procedure 

1. Ask for three volunteers to com- 
ment on statements taken from the arti- 
cle on Paraguay. 

2. To aid in covering the subjects 
in question write “leads” on slips of 
per and drop the papers into a box. 
eep each set of “leads” separate. 

3. Invite the commentators to draw a 
slip from the box and to use it as a 
tide in covering the subject under dis- 
ussion. 

1. Call for a different group of com- 
entators for each statement selected 
rom the article. 


PLEASE COMMENT ON THESE 


I. He (Francisco Lopez) wanted to 
be a second Napoleon. 

For the box: (1) Lopez in Paris; 
2) Elisa Lynch; (3) plan of conquest; 
{) man power; (5) women’s bat- 
ions; (6) Lopez killed. 

Il. The Paraguayans had to harvest 
e bitter fruits of war. 

For the box: (1) three-fourths of the 
eople dead; (2) young boys and 
ancients; (3) unhappy women; (4) 
tilling the blood-stained earth; (5) de- 
troying versus building. 

Ill. Paraguay’s geography is against 

her. 
For the box: (1) landlocked; (2) 
irana, Pileomayo, Paraguay; (3) 900 
iles to the sea; (4) trade handicap; 
(5) exports and imports. 

IV. The only thing Paraguay can do 
ls to develop products other countries 
do not have. 

For the box: (1) yerba maté; (2) 
quebracho: hard wood and tannin; (3) 
orange trees: petitgrain oil. 
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V. It takes lots of money and people 
to harness a waterfall. 

For the box: (1) no coal; (2) mar- 
velous waterfalls; (3) valuable re- 
sources; (4) still planning; (5) ox-carts, 
donkeys, and people. 

VI. Most of the people are farmers. 

For the box: (1) life in Asuncion; 
(2) life on the farms; (3) weather. 

VII. The earth brings forth more 
than one crop a year. 

For the box: (1) owning and rent- 
ing; (2) agricultural laborers; (3) a 
56,000-acre ranch. 

VIII. Three quarters of the people 
don't know how to read or write. 

For the box: (1) school law; (2) 
high school; (3) Spanish and Guarani 
languages. 

IX. This is the Chaco. 

For the box: (1) jungle; (2) graz- 
ing lands; (3) fierce beasts and ser- 
pents; (4) oil. 

X. The eight thousand Indians who 
live in the Chaco are primitives. 

For the box: (1) very old customs; 
(2) Lengua and Guarani Indians; (3) 
Spanish language. 

XI. Paraguay is not a democratic 
country. 

For the box: (1) president-dictator; 
(2) police and army “silencers;” (3) 
progress and prosperity. 

XII. Switzerland’s position in Eu- 
rope is no better than that of Paraguay 
in South America. . 

For the box: (1) inland countries of 
the world; (2) importance of peace; 
(3) value of special skills: lace, baskets, 
hammocks, hardwood boxes and bowls, 
pigskin traveling bags. 





Notice THE CARD 


A subscription order card is en- 
closed with this copy of Teacher 
Edition. It is for the use of teachers 
who wish to start classroom sub- 
scriptions with the first issue of the 
second semester, or for those 
teacher-subscribers who have not 
yet placed their renewal orders for 
the second semester. Teachers who 
have already ordered for the sec- 
ond semester need not send this 
card to us, but we do ask that they 
relay it to a teacher who does not 
have a classroom subscription to 
Junior Scholastic. 

Order early for prompt delivery 
of the February 2nd and 9th issues. 
Thank you. 

THE EDITORS 











TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION 


I. TeacHER: Pioneers make oppor- 
tunities out of problems. Can you give 
any examples of this fact? 


(Discuss problems that led to pio- 


neering in Plymouth colony; discuss 
westward expansion, exploration, medi- 
cal discovery and other examples of 
problems that led to pioneering.) 

II. Teacner: What are some of the 
difficulties and some of the advantages 
to be found in Paraguay’s natural en- 
vironment that offer a chance to pioneer? 

(Discuss problems of landlocked 
countries; name the special gifts nature 
has bestowed on Paraguay; describe the 
undeveloped Chaco. ) 

III. Teacuer: The history of a coun- 
try will explain many of its present-day 
good and bad conditions. What does 
Paraguay’s history point to on the good 
and bad side of the record? 

(Discuss the friendly cooperation ot 
Spanish settlers and Guarani Indians 
in the early days; show how wars have 
brought a bad harvest to Paraguay.) 


QUIZ 


1. How does the age of the city of 
Asuncién compare with that of the 
Plymouth settlement in Massachusetts? 
(When the Pilgrims landed at Plym- 
outh, Asuncién was already 80 years 
old. ) 

2. How did Asuncién get its name? 
(It was named by Spanish settlers in 
1536 in honor of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin.) 

3. How did the early Spanish set- 
tlers of Paraguay deal with the native 
Indians? (With friendly cooperation. ) 

4. What circumstance aided the peo- 
ple of Paraguay in winning independ- 
ence from Spain without bloodshed? 
(The Spanish governor himself sided 
with the people.) 

5. In what year did independence 
come to Paraguay? (In 1811.) 

6. What personal ambition caused 
Francisco Lopez to lead his country 
into ruin, desolation, and death? (He 
wanted to be Emperor of South 
America. ) 

7. How was the population of Para- 
guay affected by the war Lopez waged 
against surrounding countries? (All the 
men save the “ancients” were killed. 
Paraguay became a country of women 
and girls, boys and old men.) 

8. What geographic problem of 
Paraguay increased the difficulties of 
recovery from war? (It is a landlocked 
country, 900 miles away from the sea. ) 

9. What unusual products has nature 
bestowed upon Paraguay? (Yerba 
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maté, quebracho, and petitgrain oil 
from orange trees. ) 

10. Although she has no coal, Para- 
guay has marvelous waterfalls. How 
could she produce electrical power? 
(By harnessing the waterfalls.) 

11. In what way does the earth 
help to provide abundance for the 
people? (The earth brings forth more 
than one crop a year.) 

12. What is the wild, unexplored re- 
gion in the north called? (The Chaco. ) 

13. What two languages are spoken 
by nearly everyone in southern Para- 
guay? (Spanish and Guarani.) 

14. What role does the President of 
Paraguay play in the governing of the 
country? (He is actually a dictator.) 

15. What interesting things can trav- 
elers buy in Paraguay? (Lace, baskets, 
hammocks, pigskin traveling bags, hard- 
wood boxes and bowls.) 

16. What is a Creole? (In Paraguay a 
Creole is a person of Spanish and 
Guarani Indian blood.) 


TOPICS FOR PAPERS 


1. Imagine that you are the editor 
of a pioneering newspaper of Asuncion, 
and write an editorial on the lack of 
educational opportunities for the people 
of Paraguay. 

2. Write an article for your school 
or Sunday school paper on the lesson 
Paraguay teaches: Beware of war. 

3. Prepare a three-minute talk for 
the assembly on Paraguay’s unique pro- 
ducts: Yerba maté, quebracho, and 
petitgrain oil 


The Earth’s Satellite—(p. 12) 


The article about the moon provides 
interesting material for an assembly pro- 


gram. Secure a blackboard on which 


to jot down the following notes as you _ 


talk to the audience: 


Moon Journey 


What you would miss if you landed on 
the moon— 

(a) air to breathe 

(b) color in the sky 


(ec) clouds, sunset, dawn, rainbow, 


Northern Lights 
(d) wind, rain, hail, lightning 
(e) people 
What you would find if you landed on 
the moon— 

(a) daytime temperature of about 
250 degrees F.—above the boil- 
ing point of water 

(b) night temperature of about minus 
250 degrees F. 

(c) days two weeks long 

(d) a black sky 

(e) absence of sound 

(f) a change in weight due to dif- 
ference in gravity 

Write on the blackboard the term 

“velocity of escape” and explain it to 
the audience. 

Have several poems about the moon 

read aloud. 


Another Home for the 
Squirrels—(p. 9) 


This story is told in the first person. 
Substitute the name Shan for the per- 
sonal pronouns by means of which the 
boy refers to himself. Arrange “An- 
other Home for the Squirrels” as a 
radio script and have it read aloud by 
a narrator assisted by the four charac- 
ters—Grandpa, Shan, Mom, and Pa. 
Invite several groups of pupils to sub- 
mit arrangements of the text. 


Example: 


Radio Script 


“Another Home for the Squirrels” 


Narrator: Grandpa walked slowly 
up the road with his double-bitted ax 
across his shoulder and his hat in his 
hand. 

Suan: Wonder why Grandpa's 
comin’ home early, Mom? 

Mom: I don’t know, Shan. Pap 
shuffles his feet like he’s tired. And, 
he may be sick. 

Narrator: But Shan knew Grandpa 
wasn't tired and he wasn’t sick when 
he looked at him with a big smile and 
called out— 

GRANDPA: 
thing, Shan. 

SHan: Grandpa! 

Narrator: Shan ran toward him 
and Grandpa stopped under the apple 
tree that was beginning to bloom. 

Granppa: Look in my hat. 

SHAN: Little squirrels! 

Narrator: Then Mom came up 
and looked into Grandpa's hat. 

Mom: The poor little things. 

SHAN: Six little squirrels. 

Mom: Where’s their mother? 

Granppa: I don’t know. She was 
away from the big chestnut oak when 
we cut it. We didn’t know there were 
any squirrels in it until the tree fell and 
a nest rolled from the top. 


I'm bringin’ you some- 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. How far is it from Paraguay’s bo: 
der to the sea? (900 miles) 

2. What rivers in Paraguay are used 
for transportation? (Parana, Pilcomayo 
Paraguay ) 

3. What is Paraguay’s chief export? 
(Yerba maté) 

4. Where does petitgrain oil com 
from? (Orange trees) 

5. How many railroads does Para 
guay have? (One) 

6. How many times larger than the 
moon is the earth? (About four times) 

7. Who has ordered the Dutch arm, 
to stop fighting in Indonesia? (United 
Nations ) 

8. How many times have the Dutch 
attacked Indonesia? (Three) 

9. Which nation became the 1li4th 
to sign the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro? 
(Costa Rica) 

10. With which neighboring coun 
try has Costa Rica been having trouble? 
( Nicaragua ) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-Fla.; 4-Orlando; 8-wood; 9-K.K 
10-nor; 11-Miami; 15-dirt; 16-ads; 17-has; 20 
sparrow; 24-pork; 25-n.e.; 26-yon; 27-lemon; 31 
sold; 32-sod. 

DOWN: 1-Florida; 2-lad; 3-an; 4-own; 5-1 
6-Dr.; T-or; 12-aid; 13-Mrs.; 14-it; 17-hamess 
18-ark; 19-sr.; 20-spy; 21-pool; 22-on; 23-we; 28 
moo; 29-old; 30-N.D. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 


1. PARAGUAY POINTS: 1-Carlos Lopez: 
rivers; 3-Yerba mate; 4-Spanish; 5-Chaco. 

2. NOSE FOR NEWS: 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4c; 5-b 

3. REMEMBER THE STORY: 1-hat; 2-q: 
3-members of the family; 4-dogs; 5-Grandpa 

4. KNOW THE MOON: 1-F; 2-T; 3-F. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Indonesi 


2-crescent; 3-six. 


Answers to Semester Quiz 


* PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Alben \ 
Barkley; 2-Yucatan; 3-Pribilof Islands; 4-Big Dip 
per; 5-Marshall; 6-Peru; 7-the Ruhr; 8-Louis St 
Laurent; 9-United Nations; 10-Venezuela; 1! 
U. S. Presidency; 12-Jews and Arabs; 13-An 
14-Peru; 15-Newfoundland. 

WHO: 1-Cortes; 2-Pizarro; 3-President of 
tionalist China; 4-Herbert Hoover; 5-Juan P: 

WHAT: 1-Israel; 2-Kitty Hawk; 3-Hum)b 
4-France; 5-Empress Josephine of France. 

WHERE: 1-England; 2-China; 3-German; 
Paraguay; 5-Brazil. 

WHICH: 1-Chile; 2-Cuba; 3-Uruguay; 4-P.: 
guay; 5-Brazil. 

HOW MANY: 1-two; 2-145,000,000; 3-thre: 
none; 5-four. 

WHY: 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-b; 5-a. 

ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBORS: 1-Uruguay 
Amazon; 3-Buenos Aires; 4-Chile; 5-Mexic: 
the United States; 7-Puerto Rico; 8-Veni 
voleano (Mt. Pelee) erupted; 10-Carib Indians 
11-Paraguay; 12-Gulf of Mexico; 13-Barbac 
14-Peru. 

THE STARS: 1-Jupiter; 2-Venus; 3-Sirius 
nova; 5-Gemini. 

INDIANS: 1l-c; 2-d; 3-a; 4-e; 5-b. 

WHAT DO YOU CALL IT?: 1-gaucho; 2-co 
ucopia; 3-mate; 4-sombrero; 5-tortilla. 

WHAT DID THE AMERICAS GIVE: C: 
Llama; Turkey; Peanut; Sweet potato; Cree? 

pper; Maize; Strawberry; Brazil nut; String 

an; Tomato. 

WORD QUIZ: 1-tantalize; 2-calculate; 3-m.0 
facture; 4-alarm; 5-pedigree; 6-Pan; 7-sacrifice; 
8-companion; 9-pastor; 10-gossip. 











TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Great Issues: Science Career Club 


February 2 in Senior Scholastic and World Week In Senior Scholastic, World Week, Practical English 
n ARTICLES: “Congress Considers a National Science Foun- starting Feb. 2 
dation,” Congressional Digest, Dec. ’48. “National Science These references will be useful in connection with the 
- Foundation,” A. W. Jones, Scientific American, June ‘48. three articles in the Career Club series on how to judge 
‘Drive to Improve America’s Scientific Research,” United programs of study offered by colleges, business and trade 
he States News, June 13, ’47. schools, and apprenticeship-training courses. 
3 BOOK: No Place to Hide, David Bradley (Little, Brown, PAMPHLETS: (1) Should You Go to College? 48 pp. 
— 48) $2. A fine, new contribution to atomic discussion. (2) Apprentices. Occupational Briefs, No. 20. 4 pp. 15c. 
sal FILMS: Atomic Power. Prod. and dist. March of Time, Science Research Assoc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Forum Edition, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ARTICLES: “Who Should Go to College?” NEA Journal, 
tch 16 mm, sound, b&w, 19 min. Rent. Traces history of atomic October, 1948. Page 448. 
power discoveries up to 1945. The Church in the Atomic BOOK: Educating for Industry Thru Apprenticeship, by 
tt} ge. Prod. RKO Pathe for Federal Council of Churches of Patterson and Hedges. Prentice Hall, 1946. $2.50. 
2 Me Christ in America. Dist. Film Forum Foundation, 127 E. WRITE to the National Home Study Council, 839 17th 
\2th Ave., Spokane, Wash. 16 mm, sound, b&w, 19 min. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for free information about 
- Rent or sale. correspondence courses. 


le? FILMSTRIPS: How to Live with the Atom; World Con- ene 
trol of Atomic Energy: Up and Atom. (Three filmstrips) Haiti 
Prod. and dist. Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., New York, Februacy 9 in Junior Scholastic 

_ NX. Y. With 16-in. 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions, or with scripts. Pere ; 
B&w, about 20 min. each. Sale separately or together. PAMPHLETS: Haiti, Pioneer of Freedom, Coordinator 
RECORDING: Peacetime Uses of Atomic Energy. Prod. of Inter-American affairs, (10c), 1944, for sale Supt. of 
R ind dist, Lewellen’s Club Productions. Two 12-inch records, Documents, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 
+ 78 rpm. Sale. Haiti, the Black Republic, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr., (12c), 
SCRIPT: Pilot Lights of the Apocalypse, Louis N. Ride- 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Building, 
nour. Originally in Fortune, Jan, ’46. Runs about 5 min. Wash., D. C. Haiti, (10c), 1942, (American Nation Series, 


* Bi Available from National Committee on Atomic Informa- No. 11), Pan American Union, Wash., D. C. 
tion, 1749 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 10c. (Also ARTICLES: Black Republic, World Week, Feb. il, 
published in Senior Scholastic, Apr. 12, ’48.) 1946. “Haiti, a Country We Should Know,” by E. Swan, Jr., 


Christian Science Monitor Magazine, Nov. 17, 1945. “Bare 
Feet and Burros of Haiti,” by O. P. Newman, and “Haiti 


- 
” | ndonesia Goes to Market,” by B. Anthony Stewart, National Geo- 


January 19 in Senior Scholastic and World Week age Pony -meveed pp tye American States, by Nellie 
PAMPHLETS: Available from Netherlands Information Van de G. Sanchez, $2.50 (Crowell, 1941). Saatide Latin 
—— ba agg ageing bag gag East” N. y, America, by John Gunther, $3.50, (Harper, 1941). Neigh- 
4LES: NO Mans Land of the rar mast, Nv. f. bors to the South, by Delia Goetz, $2.50, (Harcourt, 1941). 

limes Magazine, Oct. 3, ’48. “Indonesia,” Senior Scholastic, ' " ( 


Dit Dec. 8, °47 (special issue on New Nations of Asia). 


BOOK: Native Peoples of the Pacific World, F. M. Kees- Yardsticks for 


ng (Macmillan, °45) $3. ; 
Judging Books 


S l ber ta Starts February 2 {m Practical English 


February 9 in World Week The first eight articles in the “Critical Judgment” series 
ARTICLES: “The Economy of Siberia,” Far Eastern Sur- give yardsticks for evaluating books. The next eight articles 
vey, Oct. 6, *48. “The Soviet Master Plan for Shifting set up yardsticks for evaluating radio programs. 


Expanding Industry,” Life, Aug. 9, "48. “Stalin’s Mountain FILMS: Making Books. 11 min. 16mm. 1947. Encyclo- 
{ Gold,” Science Digest, Nov. °48 (also in This Week, July paedia Britannica Films, 450 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. Rental: 
ll, °48). $2.50. Silent film; improved if teacher acts as narrator to 


BOOKS: . Siberia, Emil Lengyel (Random House, °43) explain processes. Bound toe Last. 18 min. 16 mm. Free. 

ut of print). Through Russia’s Back Door, R. E. Lauter- Write to Wm. J. Ganz, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Excellent 

bach (Harper, ’47), $2.75. Peoples of the Soviet Union, industrial film. Shows steps in making book. The Book of 

«. & Corliss Lamont (Harcourt, 46), $3, pp. 122-144. Michael Books. 10 min. 16 mm. Rental: $1.50. United World Films, 
‘trogoff; a courier of the Czar, Jules Verne (Scribner), 445 Park Ave., N. Y. C. Tells how Bibles are printed. 


fiction. Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., have leased to many 
| FILMS: Siberia, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 16mm. local, state, or regional libraries films on American and 
oe, Hg Went. 30 min. (pre-war but still useful, esp. second reel). English literature. Consult your local library for these films: 
strint i People of the Arctic, Knowledge Bldrs., 1944. 16mm. sd. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (4 reels, B&W, 38 min.); 


sam 22 min. Sale or rent (includes northeastern Siberia). Peoples Alice in Wonderland (4 reels, B&W, 37 min.); David Cop- 
rifict; HM Of the Soviet Union, International Film Foundation, 1946. perfield: (1) The Boy (4 reels, B&W, 38 min.); (2) The 
33 min. sd. Rent or sale (includes Siberian types). Man (same); Great Expectations (4 reels, B&W, 36 min.). 
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The Question 

Isn't the question stated above a very 
natural one for a high school boy to 
ask? And a high school girl too, The 
illustration and the question are taken 
from a pamphlet prepared by the U.S. 
Office of Education and published for 
the Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education for Youth by the American 
Technical Society, Drexel at 58th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. Single copies of the 
pamphlet are available to educators 
free of charge. Write the A. T. S. for a 
copy. It’s stimulating, challenging, even 
irritating. 

“Boredom and Frustration” 

These are strong words. They are 
used in the pamphlet to picture the 
persistent fact that “of every 100 young- 
sters 55 drop out of school”—only 45 
graduate from high school, And then it 
burns this sentence into our conscious- 
ness: “Our high schools don’t make 
sense for 60 per cent of our kids.” 


Origin of the Commission 

The genesis of the Commission on 
Life Adjustment Education* was a pro- 
posal by Dr. Charles A. Prosser, veteran 
vocational educator and idealist con- 
cerning American youth. At a confer- 
ence in the U. S. Office of Education 
(June 1, 1945), Dr. Prosser said our 
high schools prepare: “20 per cent °f 
our youth for college; 20 per cent for 
the skilled occupations; why don’t we 
design an attractive education for the 
neglected 60 per cent?” 

Under the leadership of Dr. Galen 
Jones, Director, Division of Secondary 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
assisted by Dr. R. W. Gergory, Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, and many others, five regional 
conferences and a national conference 
were held to define the general prob- 


lem. Based on a recommendation of the 
national conference, I, as U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education at the time, ap- 
pointed the Commission, a representa- 
tive body of eminent educators, named 
by their respective organizations. 


A Catalytic Agent 

This Commission, organized in 1947, 
has been agitating the placid waters of 
academic complacency. Fortunately the 
Commission has not found much com- 
placency. On the contrary, it has been 
overwhelmed by an expressed eager- 
ness to move forward with programs of 
secondary education that really fit the 
needs of all young people and the re- 
quirements of our American way of life. 

I hope the Commission is not dis- 
couraged because it is overwhelmed 
and perhaps a bit baffled. Those who 
watch its work and the efforts of many 
cooperating agencies know how rela- 
tively simple it is to select an -asily 
identified specialized need of a small 
segment of youth and prescribe the 
educational “treatment.” But when we 
frankly face the whole problem, name- 
ly, the needs of all youth, then we deal 
with a problem as broad as life itself. 

If the Commission does nothing more 
than to keep the attention of all of us 
—teachers, principals, supervisors, su- 
perintendents, parents, and publishers 
—riveted on the main stream while not 
overlooking the small outlets, it indeed 
will contribute greatly to the strength, 
security and happiness of the people of 
our country. 


Purposes of Education 
The Commission’s broad view of the 
whole problem is aptly and _ briefly 
stated in the pamphlet as follows: 
“Realistic education finds ways of 
satisfying the topmost interests of nor- 
mal, healthy-minded adolescents. Youth 





interests are often identical with youth 
needs. 

“At the same time that realistic edu 
cation helps to develop balanced pe: 
sonalities, it also teaches basic skills in 
figuring, reading, writing, speaking 
and listening. Equally essential, it 
brings to the curriculum the actual life 
situations that give youth practice in 
developing good work habits and good. 
social attitudes. 

“Life Adjustment Education gives 
boys and girls necessary rehearsal time 
for performing their adult roles with 
confidence.” 

The major objectives of Life Adjust 
ment Education are summarized unde! 
these headings: Citizenship, Good Work 
Habits, Family Life, Intelligent Con 
sumers, Creative Use of Leisure Tin 

Thus we see again that there ar 


. many educational avenues throug) 


which to approach and unlock the in- 
terests and essential needs, of young 
people. With the beginning of a new 
year, let us as educators renew ou! 
efforts to “design an attractive progran 
of education for the neglected 60 pe: 
cent.” 

We have no illusions about the diffi 
culties involved. But we are determined 
to overcome them, Here at ScHoLast\ 
our magazines regularly contribute t 
all of the purposes of education mei 
tioned above. We shall push forward 
on our sector of the battle front o! 
“Education for All American Youth.’ 


p it. Strdteter 


Chairman of the Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


* For further information, including names 0! 
members of the Commission, write the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, D. C., o 
your State, Department of Education, the mai! 
channel in your state through which the Commis 
sion works. 











NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice President 
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of Education, $t. Paul, Minn. 
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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Panama—Crossroads of the 
World—{p. 5) 


How We Live in Panama— 
(pp. 8, 9) 
Aims for the Pupil 


l. To understand how location, 
shape, and land forms have figured in 
Panama’s development from early days 

the present time. 

2. To learn how different people 
ave looked upon the land of Panama 
through the passing centuries. 

3. To study the role of Panama in 
the world today. 

4. To learn something about life in 
Panama City. 


Methods: Map Study; Looking 
at Panama; Quiz; Letter Writ- 
ing . 

Procedure 

MAP STUDY 

1. Note Panama’s narrowness and 
er strategic location between two 
large continental land masses. 

2. Locate the canal. 

8. Indicate how boats using the canal 
ead north and south between the rich 
eposits of ore and nitrates in Chile 
nd the processing plants of the east 

vast of North America. 

4. Point out the two mountain 
anges running the length of the coun- 
try with fertile valleys between them. 
And show how the mountains influence 
he rainfall by keeping the wet winds 
from the Caribbean from crossing the 
Isthmus with their full load of moisture. 

5. Discover the nearness of Panama 
) the equator and note the tropical 

imate of the land. and the abundance 

f the crops produced by fertile soil 

n a year-round summer. 

6. Note the reasons why bananas are 


so important a crop in Panama: soil, 
cliraate, trade routes, markets. 

7. Point out the waters of Panama 
that abound in fish. Locate the short 
rivers and lakes and note the disease 
hazards of standing water in the 
tropics. 

8. Observe the fact that minerals 
are to be found in Panama’s mountains 
although little mining has taken place 
there. 

9. Show how Panama’s natural en- 
vironment and her history are linked 
with the cultural and racial diversity of 
her people. Point out that Panama’s 
racial background is more varied than 
that of other Latin-American countries 


studied. 


LOOKING AT PANAMA 


Try the experiment of “looking at 
Panama” through the centuries, begin- 
ning with the way the Indians saw 
this country when the Spaniards came 
and ending with what you, a young 
student, see of importance in this nar- 
row land as you fly over it today. Let 
us ask for volunteers who will present 
the view of Panama seen by (1) the 
Indians of the 16th century; (2) Co- 
lumbus; (3) Pizarro; (4) Balboa; (5) 
Spain; (6) Sir Francis Drake and Henry 
Morgan; (7) early settlers and traders; 
(8) the "49ers of the Gold Rush days; 
(9) U. S. railroad men in 1855; (10) 
the people ‘of Panama in 1821; (11) 


- the international congress of Paris in 


1879; (12) the people. of Panama in 
1903; (13) the U.,S. in 1904; (14) 


our class. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the mid-term inter- 
val there will be no January 26 
issue of Junior Scholastic. The next 
issue you receive will be dated 
February 2. 











1. Indians of the 16th century look 
at Panama. 

They see a beautiful land abounding 
in fish and call it by the Indian word 
for plenty of fish—-Panama. They look 
upon the pearls and gold of Panama as 
less important to the people than the 
fish. They know of a great sea to the 
north and another to the south. 


2. Columbus looks at Panama. 

Drops anchor in a harbor along ‘the 
east coast in 1502. Sees a lovely land 
of mountains and forests. Has no idea 
that 40 miles away on the other side 
lies an ocean route to India. 

8. Pizzaro looks at Panama. 

Searches for treasure and goes on to 
conquer Peru. 


4. Balboa looks at Panama. 

Crosses the Isthmus through swamp 
and forest and up steep mountain sides. 
Sights the Pacific on September 29, 
1513. Claims it for the King of Spain 
and names it the South Sea. 

5. Spain looks at Panama. 

News of Balboa’s discoveries stirs 
Spain. Others set sail for the New 
World. Panama becomes a crossroads. 
A road is built across the Isthmus for 
mule trains and slaves bearing wealth 
from western South America. Fleets of 
Spanish ships bring goods needed by 
the colonists and carry back the wealth 
of the Indians. 

6. Sir Francis Drake 
Morgan look at Panama. 

News of the treasure ships leaks out. 
British ships attack the Spanish fleets 
at sea. Pirates on shore attack the car- 
avans of gold and precious stones being 
carried across the Isthmus. 

7. Early settlers and traders look at 
Panama. 

Some men dream of cutting a canal 
through the Isthmus to avoid the dan- 
gers and the expense of the overland 
route. 


and Henry 


8. The ‘49ers of the Gold Rush days 
look at Panama. 

Discovery of gold in California brings 
some miners to the Isthmus as a route 
to the Pacific. 





2-T 





COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 2 
Theme Article: Panama Canal Zone 
World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in the Canal Zone 

World Friendship Doll: The Neth- 
erlands 

Astronomy Feature: The February 


Sky 


February 9 
Theme Article: Bolivia 


World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Bolivia 
World Friendship Doll: Bolivia 











9. U. S. railroad men in 1855 look at 
Panama. 

Overland route is shortened by a 
railroad across the Isthmus. Unloading 
from ships, loading on to railway cars, 
unloading from cars, and reloading on 
to ships still necessary, however. 

10. The people of Panama look at 
their country in 1821. 

Opposed by Spain on the building of 
a canal, Panama declares its inde- 
pendence in 1821 and joins the Greater 
Colombian Confederation of Colombia, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. 

Ll. The Paris congress of 1878 looks 
at Panama. 

Nations busy in world trade plan a 
shorter and speedier route between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. The French 
engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, is 
named to build a canal through Pan- 
ama. His work fails. 

12. The people of Panama look at 
their country in 1903. 

Colombia fails to approve a treaty 
with the U. S. for the building of a 
canal and Panama, wanting the canal, 
revolts and declares herself inde- 
pendent of the Confederation. Panama 
and the U. S. sign a treaty allowing the 
U. S. to lease forever a strip of land on 
either side of the canal. 

18. The U. S. looks at Panama in 
1904. 

The U. S., interested in a short cut 
between New York and San Francisco, 
undertakes the building of a canal 
through Panama. 

We see the strategic location between 
two large continental land masses—the 
crossroads of the world—people of every 
race and culture group—a tropical coun- 
try—little manufacturing—banana coun- 
try—farmers growing more of the foods 


QUIZ 


1. What does the Indian name Pan- 
ama mean? (Fisherman or plenty of 
fish. ) - 

2. Name some of the monster fish 
that abound in the waters of Panama. 
(Black marlin, sailfish, tuna, wahoos.) 

8. Which of these three forms of 
wealth did the Indians regard as most 
important—fish, gold, pearls? (Fish.) 

4. What great body of water did 
Balboa claim for the King of Spain in 
1513? (The Pacific Ocean.) 

5. Who were the British sea rovers 
who attacked the Spanish ships loaded 
with treasure from the New World? 
(Sir Francis Drake and Henry Mor- 
gan.) 

6. How early did _ representatives 
from different countries meet in Paris 
to discuss plans for a canal through 
Panama? (1879.) 

7. Whose’ plans for a Panama canal 
were accepted by the Paris congress? 
(Ferdinand de Lesseps’.) 

8. What were some of the causes of 
de Lesseps’ failure in building the 
canal? (Wastefulness, dishonesty, ma- 
laria, yellow fever.) 

9. When did the U. S. undertake to 
build the canal and when was the work 
completed? ( 1904-1914.) 

10, How long is the canal? (50 mi.) 

11. Which is to the west—the At- 
lantic or Pacific entrance to the Canal? 
(The Atlantic. ) 

14. By how much is the distance be- 
tween many Atlantic and Pacific ports 
cut by the canal? (8,000 miles.) 

15. By how much does the canal cut 
the distance between Great Britain and 
New Zealand? (1,500 miles.) 

16. When did Panama declare her 
independence from Spain? (In 1821.) 

17. Under what terms does the U. S. 
hold the land on either side of the 
canal? (A treaty signed with Panama 
allows the U. S. to lease forever a strip 
of land five miles wide on each side of 
the canal.) 

18. What kind of climate does Pan- 
ama possess? (Tropical.) 

19. What is Panama’s chief export? 
(Bananas. ) 

20. What is the language spoken by 
most of the people of Panama? (Span- 


ish.) 


LETTER WRITING 
l. Read How We Live in Panama 
and write a letter to Mario or Maria in 
which vou draw comparisons between 
their interests and customs and yours. 
2. Pretending that you are a banana 
grower in Panama, write a letter to a 
farmer friend in the States in which 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


Second Semester Theme Articles 
Date of 
Issue 
MRE Sree Panama Canal Zone 
Feb. 9 ....... Bolivia 
Feb. 16 ...... Guatemala 
Feb. 23 ...... Virgin Islands 


March 2 ... El Salvador 

March 9 ...... Haiti 

March 16 ..... Costa Rica 

Mareh 23 ..... Dominican Republie 
April 6 ...... Honduras 


April 13 ..... The Guianas 


April 20 ..... Ecuador 
ree Nicaragua 

Se eee Colombia 

Bevan wickss Pacific Trusteeship 
May 18 ...... Hawaii 


May 25 ...... The United Nations 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute quiz. 


1. Which two continents are linked 
by Panama? (North and South Amer- 
ica) 

2. What does Panama mean in In- 
dian? (“Plenty of fish” or “fisherman”) 

3. How long did it take to build 
the Panama canal? (10 years) 

4. When did Panama declare its 
independence from Spain? (1821) 

5. How many mountain ranges are 
there in Panama? (Two) 

6. What language do most peopl 
of Panama speak? (Spanish) 

7. Where was the first Presidential 
inauguration held? (New York City) 

. +8 How many _ countries have 
agreed to control the Ruhr Valley? 
(Six) 

9. Who delivered the State of the 
Union address? (President Truman) 

10. Who has resigned as Secreta: 
of State? (George C. Marshall) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: 1-Gary; 5-Indiana; 8-lo; 10-lad; 11- 
matter; 13-Lt.; 14-good; 15-nap; 18-me; 19-Ohio 
21-tack; 24-we; 26-toy; 27-coal; 29-as; 31-la: 
33-Fri.; 34-an; 35-Hoosier; 37-Dora. 

DOWN: 1-gnat; 2-add; 3-R.L; 
nag; 7-atom; 8-led; 9-or; 12-toe; 
17-pit; 20-oat; 22-co.; 23-Ky.; 
27-can; 28-Leo; 29-area; 
33-fir; 36-so. 


4-yam; 5-il 
15-no; lf 
24-won; 25-« 
30-sir; 31-la; 32 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 
1. PANAMATCH: 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-d. Cross out 


izarro. 
2. PANAMA POINTS: 1-c; 2-b; 3-a; 4-b 


6-b; 7-a. 
3. NEWS “I”TEMS: 1-Inauguration; 2-Wash- 


ington; 3-President; 4-Constitution; 5-Belgium 





. . United States; 7-Nations; 8-eighty-first; 9-Un 
the country itself needs—the impor- you talk about crops and compare ban- _10-Diesel engines. te ela ale 
ance ‘ cantiaii ED 4. PICTURES TO GUID : 1-bananas; 
tance of the canal today. anas, potatoes, and corn. PF he ly A A, 
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